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RECEPTION TOILETTE.—[See yext Pace.] 
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RECEPTION TOILETTE. 
See illustration on first page. 

VENIIS graceful and effective toilette is of Ben- 

gal rose faille and black velvet. ‘The skirt, 
which falls plainly, without pouf or drapery, is 
trimmed half-way up with narrow bias flounces, 
simply hemmed, and overlapping each other; 
these fiounces are intersected at the back by 
bias folds of black velvet, which form the head- 
ing of Renaissance lace. The black velvet ta- 
blier, which is worn a little on one side, is edged 
with alternate flounces of rose faille and Renuais- 
sance lace. ‘The cuirass basque of black velvet 
jis slashed in front, displaying a puffed batiste 
chemisette, and is finished in the neck by a Mar- 
got collarette of black velvet lined with rose faille. 
Sabot sleeves of velvet and lace, trimmed with 


diagonal velvet bias folds, edged with lace, Re- 
aissance lace under-sleeves and fraise. Hair 





crimped in front, arranged in puffs on top of the 
head, with a jet aigrette in the middle. The hair 
in the nape of the neck is slightly curled, and tied 
in a Catogan queue with the aid of a bow of rose 
faille, which also serves to hold a rose fuaille fillet 
that passes around the head. 





By MARY 
I've loved you through the summer’s glow: 
I've loved you through the spring's delaying ; 
Through April's rain, December's snow, 
I've loved you still, there's no gainsaying. 


VALENTINE. 


N. PRESCOTT. 


You are no saint, that IT should kneel 
In worshipful despair before vou, 

And vet, when by vour side, I feel 
"T'were heaven itself thus to adore you. 


Since it may be—ah, welladay! 

Only while this day’s sun doth shine here, 
And wot forever and for ave, 

That you will be my Valentine, dear, 


I fain would wield the power divine 
That Joshua held in ages gone, 

When once he taved the sun's decline 
Above the towers of Gibeon 
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ey With the Number of Harper's 
WEEKLY for February 20 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 

ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
embellished with an engraving from the 
celebrated Murillo in the Cathedral of 
Seville, showing the recent mutilation, 
several spirited sketches of winter life 
in St. Petersburg, and a sketch of a com- 
bat between an Otter and Hound. 
It also contains another installment of 
“THe HIGHER Lire or ANIMALS.” 


SUPPLEMENT will 


a 


An illustrated 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harrer’s WEEKLY for February 27. 
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LENTEN REST. 
SHORT life and a merry one, 
motto of most seasons where Lent fol- 


A is the 
lows them so closely as almost te throw a 
shadow over them. A short life and a mer- 
ry one: to-day we are in our royal purples, 
to-morrow it and im- 
prove the flying hour; this is the sunshine 

of a sndden we shall cross the line and be 
in the dark valley. 

And so madame flourishes through day 
after day and night after night of the sat- 
urnalia—matinée and dinner, ball and op- 
era—reserving the most splendid scenes for 
the last hours before Ash-Wednesday closes 
the Pompeiian play, and, conscience con- 
senting to confuse the barriers between 
night and day, she does not get enough of 
pleasure till the tinal moment ere the altar 
bell rings. and she tears the diamonds from 
her ears and the false tlowers from her hair, 
and hurries, with but half her finery stripped 
away, to let the priest scatter ashes on her 
head while she murmurs, Peeccavi, and all 
her weary bones give thanks that Lent has 
come, 

Aud the bones are in the right of it; and 


is sackeloth ashes; 


he | 





if they inquired of the soul, they would sure- |] an employé as any one of themselves, tak- 


ly have an ally there. For apart from any 
consideration regarding Lent as a purely 
religious matter—being, as one might say, 
an established institution—it is undoubt- 
edly a boon as a civil matter in the relief 
it brings and the chance it gives the tired 
system of the denizen of ball-room and play- 
house to build itself up after the ravages 
of late hours, terrapin, paté, punch, and a 
breathless rout. And even those who do 
not observe the fast themselves are in some 
measure affected by its existence through 
the flagging of festivity among those who 
do. 

But besides this affair of being a house 
of refuge to the worn-out votary of pleas- 
ure, besides this office of bringing refresh- 
ment to the body, Lent does a kind work 
for the soul and the mind as well, and that 
not altogether in the intervals for repose and 
thought which it allows, but in its own sug- 
gestiveness of many interesting similitudes, 
similitudes that linger on the beautiful bor- 
der land between poetry and religion, Just 
as the mourner, every time she puts on her 
mourning garments, feels as if she were still 
doing some one last service to the dead she 
mourns, so the reverential keeper of Lent, 
remembering the forty days’ fast in the wil- 
derness, suffers in spirit and in tlesh with 
the memory of her Master's suffering. And 
meanwhile those to whom the fast is no or- 
dinance of their Church or ceremonial of 
their creed are interested in its historical 
features, and find in it 
dences with the things of nature that give 
it as real a place even to them as any of the 
seasons of the year have. 

Lent comes in the winter. It is the win- 
terof worship. What winter is to the brill- 
iant terms of sunshine and tlowers, Lent 
is to the social life, and it gives the same 
rest that the earth finds in her long retire- 
ment beneath the purifying snow. Voy- 
agers in polar regions complain bitterly of 
the tedium and torture of the long unend- 
ing day‘when the sun swings round and 
round in the heavens and never dips quite 
out of sight; their eves ache for the com- 
forting darkness, their souls ache for the 
seclusion of night, and they even prefer, for 
the mere satisfaction of it, the long six 
months of night lighted with a sheen of 
stars, and varied by the occasional splendor 
of sweeping and shifting northern lights. 
It is so that those who live in the full glare 
of the gay world would sutier if the ¢ 
never remitted from one end of the vear to 
the other, and they were not, for a little, 
shielded by the kind obscurity of Lent. 
Even the flower of the greenhouse languish- 
es if kept up to the blossoming point con- 


countless coinci- 


rlare 





| stantly; it needs some period of repose and 


twilight, and the careful gardener sees that 
it shall have it. Every thing in life, in 
fact, needs its interval of quiescence; per- 
petual motion seems to be able to exist only 
in the imperceptible interchange of the at- 
oms of matter. What the tlower ean not 
endure, the human body ean not; what the 
body ean not, the mind assuredly can not. 
Genius itself is not always at full power, 
but requires its own term of a Lenten quiet. 
Every thing in life?) At last life itself has 
to take on the great rest of death, indeea, 
it can assume new forms of life. 

And thus, whether it be to the trees of 
the forest or the dancers of the German, a 
pause in the activity is a requirement; and 
whether that pause comes throngh the 
snows of winter or the ashes of Lent, it is 
equally welcome. 


ere 





THE LAST RESORT. 
VEXHE ercat task in elevating the na 
| of the help we have in our domestic 
atfairs is to procure servants already of an 
elevated character, and probably none will 
ever answer our purpose quite so well as 
those of onr own people, that is te 
American girls. 


+ere 


say, as 


Certainly, the only way to 


| procure them is first to remove the stigma 





from kitchen service. Proud as the chi!- 
dren of sovereigns, they now prefer labor 
where they do not meet their real employers 
face to face ; and free from their cradles, they 
do not know how to put their necks under 


tress. 

It is altogether too fine a casnistry to tell 
these girls that, working at what seems their 
comparatively independent tasks in the 
workshop or mill, they are just as surely 
working for this or that mistress, since she 
buys of their labor the clothing they weave, 
the shoes they bind. They would reply 
that they do not, at any rate, have to take 
the orders from her lips, and endure the 
sight of her supremacy as an enviable ob- 
ject enjoying ease and luxury and splendor 
while they teil in dirt and rags. They take 
orders from an overseer, to be sure, at their 
present employment, be it what it may; but 
then he is a man, and it has grown to be the 
natural thing for a woman to take orders 
from a man; and he is, besides, as much of 
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| from arrogant people whom fortune has fa- 


, else to de, 


} ous sentiment. 
| shop-keeper, one must do as bidden; if to a 


| that is where her work is; she receives pay 
the tangible yoke of a daily and houriy mis- 





| 


ing orders from a superior in his turn, and 
that breaks the force of the blow to pride, 
whether the pride be a worthy or an un- 
worthy one. 

Pride, after all, seems to be the chief bar- 
rier between us and bliss in most things; 
it makes its own share of the original trou- 
ble in the kitchen by causing the mistress, 
in her desire to keep up appearances, to de- 
mand more work than she is entitled to, 
and it hinders able hands from going into 
the kitchen at all. 

But why, now, is the kitchen such an ob- 
jectionable place? Is it because it has been 
ocenpied previously by objectionable peo- 
ple?) That would be absurd, since every 
place is lifted by lifting the character of 
the ocenpant, and it is not impossible for a 
kitchen-girl to make it as noble a thing to 
be a kitchen-girl as FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
made it to be a nurse. Is it because it is 
a place of grease and grime? It can not 
be more so than the cotton and woolen and 
cartridge mills are, nor more unpleasant 
than shoe shops and many related places 
are; although a kitchen, as it should be, 
and as they could make it, is a place of very 
little grease and no grime at all. Is it be- 
cause it is a laborious place? It is no more 
so than tending looms and machines (to say 
nothing of the dangers there), than stand- 
ing weary hours behind counters, sewing 
from dawn till dark, teaching the seventy 
or ninety urchins of a primary school, if, in- 
deed, it is so much so, For all of these oe- 
cupations require not only day-long labor, 
each after its kind, but require also exceed- 
ingly early rising and trudging off through 
cold and heat, through rain and mud, snow 
and slush, to the place of employment, and 
trudging back again at night, even if the 
nooning is omitted, in the discomfort of 
drabbled skirts in the street and frequently 
wet feet half the day—feet that, if the place 
of employment is a store, have to be stood 
upon the greater part of ten hours. It can, 
then, it would appear, be only the menial 
character of the employment there that 
makes the kitchen so surpassingly objec- 
tionable. 

Yet to menial service in its origin there 
was no objection. In facet, the very deriva- 
tion of the word, from the old French ma- 
qnie, signifying a large retinue of people, 
was indicative of subdivided, light, and 
pleasant labor; and in the days when the | 
personal followers of the various chiefs re- | 
garded it an honor to hold his ewer and un- 
lace his shoes, and quarreled for the post, 
there was a consideration accorded to me- 
nial service by servants themselves very dif- 
ferent from the prevalent feeling of to-day. 
Then, indeed—so much have things changed 
— it was mechanical and trading occupations 
that were thought of as we now think of 
menial ones, and to be worthy a place as 
member of a great family was the next 
thing to nobility for one’s self. Possibly 
things have so changed because in those 
times the great family was bound to protect 
its menials, while now it does nothing of 
the sort; but it should be remembered that 
the family protection of the menial, so long 
as the great families existed, naturally did 
not cease till the menial became a thing not 
very well worth protecting. ; 

‘But in these days menial service, to those 
who think of it in reference to their own oc- 
cupation, implies nothing but disagreeable 
and dirty drudgery in the most humble and 
subordinate station of all the world, and 
the receipt of orders and perhaps insolence 
vored undeservingly ; and few are willing 
to venture upon it who can find any thing 
Yet surely this is an errone- 
if one sells one’s time to a 


housekeeper, only the same; and so far as 
the humble snbordination goes, the com- 
pletely capable servant-girl will always be 
supreme in her portion of the house, and 
there can be no question of subordination 
other than a pleasant and proper deference 
to the wishes of her employer. it is not 
necessarily either a humiliation or a subor- 
dination that her place is in the kitchen; 


for doing that work, and the most of it she 
can not do any where else; and if the kitch- 
en itself is in the rear of the house, it is for 
the sake of convenience to pump and shed 
and cellar, to avoid obtruding household 
economies upon the street or upon guests, 
and not for the sake of casting a slur on 
labor. Nor is it a humiliation that the 
servant does not sit down at the same table 
with her employers; for, in the first place, 
during the very period occupied by the 





meal she is needed in the kitchen to answer 
the many calls for hot dishes and chan- 
ging courses and forgotten condiments, that 
would only keep her springing from her seat 
all the time if she had one at the board. 


| Moreover, having been over the fire, dishing 


up the tood and preparing it, heated, and 
dressed for her work and not for the table, 
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she would be uncomfortably conscious whiie 
in that state of being an unpleasant addi- 
tion to acluster of people dressed then with 
more care than at any previous portion of 
the day. And finally, the family circle in its 
daily meetings is a thing that should be left 
to its own enjoyment and privacy, and to 
the freedom of saying what occurs on the 
moment without hesitation or balancing the 
effects of the speech on one who may be 
hurt by it or may repeat it—withont the con- 
stant presence of one who is not inherently 
and indissolubly a part of that circle. The 
table is usually the only place where all 
meet together, and where the enjoyment of 
a meal leads to unreserve and abandon in 
conversation; and if it is no humiliation to 
either friend or neighbor to know that his 
presence is not all the time desirable there, 
neither is it to the servant; and any servant 
who has ever been troubled by the custom 
can see for herself that it has good and suf- 
ficient reasons, and is in no way derived 
from the old derogatory one of sitting below 
the salt. 

In fact, it seems to us that there is an im- 
mense number of American girls and women 
who are intuitively capable, but who are 
poor, slightly educated, only willing hither- 
to to go into factories and shops, or pursue 
some starving occupation at home, sleeping 
now in crowded tenements, living on scanty 
and unwholesome food, who would improve 
their own condition and that of every fam- 
ily if they would but consider domestic serv- 
ice as honorable as slop-work, and take the 
light and healthy work that is now given 
over to the foreign peasantry, who alone are 
sure of good board and lodging and wages, 
together with treatment that often may be 
called royal beside that which any other 
class of labor receives. 

To say nothing of the good they could do, 
almost equivalent to a branch of evangel- 
ical labor—for sometimes in saving the body 
you save the soul—these people could im- 
prove their own health, their own comfort, 
their own pleasure, and possibly lay by a 
provision for the years when work is out of 
the question. They could have homes with 
many gratifications and some refinements, 
fare that would make good blood in sound 
bodies, and lives ameliorated in their every 
condition. 

Probably they are largely deterred from 
all this by the state to which the present 
tenants have brought domestic service ; yet 
it should not be forgotten by them that 
these very tenants with their extreme de- 
mands have prepared the concession of 
many indulgences to themselves, if they 
would put themselves in the way of them, 
and have prepared most surely a welcome 
that will make any situation almost as 
warm and happy as a real home. 

We do not doubt that this auspicious 
change could be brought about if once pub- 
lic opinion could be directed into any favor- 
able channel; if girls would see that an es- 
tablished home, with interested friends in 
the master and mistress of it, is more repu- 
table and more agreeable than a miserable 
room in a poor lodging-house to go into at 
the end of a day’s work, where they are un- 
protected and unbetriended and belonging 
to nobody; if they could but realize that 
work about house, in which the family good- 
naturedly shares to a fitting extent, is quite 
as pleasant, to say the least,as any other 
mannal work, and that so far from being 
debasing, it is what the old poet pronounced 
on righteously when he said, 

*“Who sweeps a floor as to God's praise, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 
And possibly the thing may be achieved 
before long; for, in the crowded state of 
business, work of any kind is likely to be a 
desideratum for some time; and if mistress- 
es could cause it to be understood that they 
took the initiative, and were ready to re- 
ceive, as they deserve, this new class of help 
—women reasonable and to be reasoned 
with, not divided into clans, and looking on 
the household as natural enemies, as the Phi- 
listine, but capable of assimilation with that 
household, as the present servant is not ca- 
pable; if masters would build their kitch- 
ens with a view to the happiness and com- 
fort of the occupant, and not merely to the 
doing of the work; if mistresses would see 
to it that their maids’ sleeping-rooms shall 
be, if not, of course, so luxurious, at least, so 
soon as they can be occupied decently, pro- 
portionately as decent and cheerful as their 
daughters’ sleeping-rooms are—two things 
that have perhaps been somewhat neglect- 
ed—and will show that they know how to 
value what they are to receive personally, 
and not altogether for the advantage to be 
gotten out of the helpers—then the acquisi- 
tion of such helpers can not be an ultimate 
impossibility. It should need, beyond such 


encouragement, little more, except it be the 
need of public estimation, to effect this new 
departure, and give us kitchens, and there- 
fore homes, where peace and order reign. 
And this kindly estimation can be had when 
master and mistress take pains to evince to 
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the world that they hold it first themselves. 
There are few who have felt the long want 
of a handy and tidy, quick and willing, serv- 
ant, an intelligent and capable friend of 
the house, so to speak, but will be eager to 
do all this, and more, in order to gain such 
a treasure—a treasure equal to the cherish- 
ed brownie, to whom, with all his mysteri- 
ous power, legendary lore has thought just 
such work as she will have to do no degra- 
dation. And the multitude of American 
girls who are really sutiering now for need 
of the very homes that are crying out for 
them should think twice before they refuse 
this opportunity. 

For the servant who serves well, who 
makes herself one with the household in 
feeling, sometimes self-forgetful, but never 
self-assertive, will be repaid not only in gold, 
not only in the happiness which interest in 
a growing family gives—a family who can 
only requite such an interest by cordial af- 
fection—but will come to be held among 
those with whom she performs her duties 
more like a relative than a servant, and will 
be cared for in her old age with something 
like veneration. For never was there high- 
er commendation given to prince, or hero, 
or beauty, than in the words, ‘ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant!” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


ABOUT JET. 


A QUESTION under discussion at present 
4A. is whether jet trimmings will be worn an- 
other season. Some importers who have much 
of their winter stock of jet fringe and passe- 
menterie on hand are offering it to jobbers at 
very low prices. Other merchants are now im- 
morting new fabrics for spring and summer dress- 
es daintily wrought with fine jet. At the houses 
of French modistes many expensive garments of 
black Sicilienne are now being made up with 
elaborate borders of beaded embroidery. Deal- 
ers who make trimmings a specialty predict the 
popularity of dull lustreless braids, and say their 
best customers are already weary of the glitier- 
ing jet goods. The conclusion of the whole 
matter, made up from these conflicting accounts, 
is that novelties in jet goods and new arrange- 
ments of garniture will succeed, while the stock 
on hand at er: representing the styles of the 
winter, will be bought only by those who do not 
follow the fishion, Beaded braid, it is said, 
will be the stylish garniture. This is not galloon 
—which is passementerie on which beads are 
strung in fanciful designs—but rough straight 
mohair and silk braids merely edged with beads, 
French fashion plates represent dresses of wool, 
of silk, and of velvet, with many rows of this 
braid on the skirt, and entirely without flounces. 








BEADED GRENADINF. 

Among the handsome fabrics to be offered for 
summer dresses is black grenadine embroidered 
with fine jet beads. ‘The tablier, cuirass, and 
flounces are richly wronght in long India stitch- 
es, on which beads are strung. Others have 
embroidered bands to be placed lengthwise down 
the front between putfs of grenadine. 


SICILIENNE WRAPS, 


Handsome wraps for spring will be made of 
black Sicilienne, which is a soft repped fabric 
that does not crush or crease. The trimming 
will be ostrich feather bands, braid, fringe, and 
lace. Many of these garments imported un- 
made have heavy vines of embroidery thickly 
studded with jet, extending up the seams and 
bordering the lower edge. ‘Those who can af- 
ford it will use thread lace quilled very full for 
trimming; French laces that are excellent imi- 
tations of Chantilly are on imported garments. 
The popular shape will be the half-adjusted 
French sacque now in vogne, cut with the fronts 
much longer than the back, in the Medicis style. 
‘These fronts may be square, like mantilla ends, 
or rounded, like a scarf, or else gradually sloped 
upward from a long point. ‘The back is without 
fullness, and must fit smoothly over the tour- 
nure. The fronts are single-breasted and closed 
from top to bottom. The neck is very high, and 
has a standing collar, with black lace pleating in- 





side. The sleeves are loose coat-shape or else 
half-flowing. A stylish trimming for these is 


three bands of inch-wide braid edged with a row 
of beads; these trim the edge, and extend up 
each side of the middle seam in the back, mak- 
ing six straight rows down behind; fringe or 
lace is added on the edge. 

Round capes reaching below the elbow, and 
regular mantillas with fitted cape backs and long 
square fronts, will be fashionably worn, and will 
be preferred by those who have worn sacques dur- 
ing the winter. Row upon row of jet fringe, with 
the lower edge ofeach row lapping over the head 
of that below it, will cover these mantles; oth- 
ers wlll have borders and lengthwise rows of 
rough braids, 

The black silk sacques and mantles worn be- 
fore cashmere wraps came in fashion will, it is 
said, be revived for spring. Indeed, many silk cos- 
tumes worn during the winter have had French 
sacques of the dress silk warmly wadded as out- 
side garments. Cashmere wraps will continue to 
be worn, but are no longer considered chcice. 


DE BEGE SUITS, SHIRRING, ETC. 

The first spring suits to be donned will be 
those made of de bége in plain colors of brown 
and gray shades. ‘This soft wool fabric is im- 
ported in plain mat threads loosely woven, in 
serge twills, in rough surfaces like camel’s-hair, 
and later importations will show plaid and striped 











de bege. These goods are single fold, and 
from 60 cents to $1 a yard. There is nothing 
new or striking in the designs in which these are 
now being made up at the furnishing houses, 
Basques and over-skirts are made in the fashions 
of the winter, and there are a few polonaises. 
The basques remain long, and of plain simple 
shape, like the cuirasses now in vogue. Over- 
skirts are round in front, with very deep aprons, 
notwithstanding the fact that imported dresses 
show shorter aprons, Dresses of solid color 
have eight or ten rows of braid around the skirt 
without flounces, or at most with but one deep 
flounce, for which the braid serves as a heading. 

The fancy for shirring has not yet exhausted 
itself, as spring suits will have not only shirred 
sleeves and flounces, but shirred over-skirts. 
Rows of this fine gathering will catch up the 
over-skirt on the sides, and other rows will make 
it form a putted tablier, ‘Trained skirts are now 
gauged or shirred more than a finger’s depth be- 
low the belt behind. 


cost 


OXFORD LINENS. 


Linens for summer suits will have stripes of 
blue or brown, with the merest threads of scarlet 
on the edge of the stripe. These were imported 
late in the season last summer. ‘They were made 
with polonaises, or else basques and tabliers, and 
trimmed with side pleatings arranged to bring a 
stripe on top of each flounce. Some white edg- 
ings of Irish lace. resembling crocheted linen, 
are also used for trimming them. 


SILVER NET. 

The novelty for scarf sashes and over-skirts 
of evening dresses is white net covered so close- 
ly with silver spangles that the net-work is con- 
cealed and a surface of silver is presented. It 
is also used for transparent sleeves of silk dresses. 

RUCHES. 

Very full ruches for the neck are now pre- 
ferred, as scant ones look poor. ‘The newest 
muslin ruches are laid in triple box-pleats that 
are cut down in the centre to show all the lace 
on the edge in row upon row. ‘This costs $1 75 
avard, Crépe lisse pleatings for the neck have 
wider pleatings similarly made for the sleeves, 
‘These are first crimped, then box-pleated, and two 
rows of different widths are sewed together and 
bound by soft lutestring ribbon. Other ruches 
are hemmed, and merely side pleated; two rows 
of different depths are then used to show the 
hems. ‘The lightest airy ruffles have a scallop 
on each pleat, and this scallop is finished with a 
tiny pearl edging. Organdy ruttes are cut bias 
in order to give them a fuller effect, and are also 
scalloped and finished with a pearl edge trim- 
ming. 

DRESSY COLLARETTES, 


The newest collarettes are of Mechlin lace, 
frilled and rutHed very high around the neck, fast- 
ened behind with a pink rose and long streamers 
of blue, rose, or black velvet ribbon, and trimmed 
in front with a long jabot of waves of lace that 
extend to the waist, and have pink roses and 
ribbon loops in the waves. ‘hese are pretty, 
becoming, and stylish, as the caprice is for trim- 
ming the neck as high as possible, even in the 
ball-room, Valencietnes collarettes of this kind 
cost from 86 50 to ¥20, 

Dressy little Marie Antoinette collars are made 
with pleated tulle standing around the neck, soft 
bias folds of tulle laid on the breast, and an edge 
of blue China crape piping and pleating fastened 
in front by a pink rose and blue gros grain bow: 
price 85 50. 

For light mourning dresses ent with heart- 
shaped neck is a box-pleating of tulle, with black 
velvet loops between each pleat, and a little trans- 
ferred star is on each velvet pleat: price 35 50. 
The same collarettes are made with Sevres blue 
or pale pink ribbon. 

a 


CRAVATS AND COIFFURE. 

The newest lace neck-ties are scarfs of Mech- 
lin lace made with a band of insertion down the 
middle, with lace on each side, and wide-pleated 
lace on each end: price $450. These are worn 
tied around the neck outside of furs; in the 
house they form a bow in which the brooch is 
stuck. Valenciennes lace of various qualities is 


made up in these scarfs for prices ranging from 
igns are also 


$2 50 up to $20. The same desi 
made up in black French laces for 
thread lace scarfs cost from 8 to #15. 

Cravat bows with coiffure bow to match are 





| made in irregular, unstudied-looking loops of 


i 


China crape, with lace and a flower. For in- 
stance, a lavender crape bow is mixed with Mech- 
lin lace and a pale pink rose; the pompon bow for 
the hair to match costs $1. Dark red, blue, or 
violet China crape neck-ties have squares of white 
guipure or other antique lace in each end. These 
cost 22 25; the hair bow to match has also a 
bit of white lace, and costs £1. The newest 
white muslin cravats have insertion und edges 
of black Jace. Square handkerchiefs of colored 
China crape, trimmed with insertion and edging 
of Mechlin lace, are the stylish mutters. 


FICHUS AND JABOTS. 

New fichus of muslin and lace are laid in 
pleats all over, edged with lace, and finished 
with drooping ends of ribbon in front. They 
are high and slender around the neck and shoul- 
ders, and have short square ends prettily trimmed 
and lapped in front. 

Mechlin lace is most used for the little jahots 
worn down the front of dresses. These are 
waved across in shells, or else have a row of in- 
sertion down the middle. Price $1 50. 

BREAKFAST CAPS, 

Breakfast caps retain the Martha Washington 
and Charlotte Corday shapes. Yo be in good 
taste they must be simply made of sheer white 
muslin, with very little lace, and a bandeau and 
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young Duke of 
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ode! 
bows of gros grain ribbon or else of black vel ulate for any put icknowledement, although 
vet. The real Corday cap has a full crown, with | this generally followed as a“ guarantee of good 
a square fall of side pleating low in the nape of | fith,” and he did not confine himself to any 


the neck, lace edge falling on the hair, and a 

shell twist of ribbon or velvet around the crown, 

with flowing streamers behind. ‘These cost 

$250. Others, more dressy, have insertions set in 

figures in the crown, or else rows of small puffs. 
VARIETIES, 

New catch-alls, or hair-receivers, ar> of mus- 
lin and China crape, made in bracket shape. ‘The 
tlat back to hang against the wall is of pleated 
muslin and lace, from which projects a bag of 
blue or rose China crape. Price $3 50, Oth- 
ers are cornucopias of silk covered with Italian 
Valenciennes lace. 

A novelty for toilette mats, cushions, and ti- 
dies is €cru linen wrought in Persian colors and 
mounted on antique lace. These gay-colored 
embroideries are edged with ecru guipure lace 
to match that of the mat. Pretty little baskets 
for holding needle-work are of white bleached 
willow gracefully curved on the sides, lined with 
muslin and lace, and trimmed with ruches of col- 
ored ribbon. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. ‘I’. Srewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, CoN- 
STABLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLtor; and H. W. 
SuHaw. 





PER SONAL. 


Mrs. Josepn R. Haw ey writes to the Hart- 
ford Times, correcting a statement of a corre- 
spondent of that journal concerning the wite of 
President Grant. The correspondent charged 
that Mrs. GRANT had ‘cold manners,”’ and had 
her friendly notes answered by a secretary. 
Mrs. HawLey writes that “ Mrs. GRANT has suf- 
fered for years from a severe inflammation of 
the eyes, which affects her sight s0 much that 
she can not recognize faces unless very near in- 
deed to the person, and this necessarily affects 
her manner in public, as she often can not tell 
to whom she is speaking. Of course her ‘notes 
of friendship’ must be ‘ answered by a secretary,’ 
for she can not see to write even to her own 
children when they are separated from her. Is 
it not a pity to give so wrong an impression of 
a kind and true hearted woman, suffering under 
80 great an affliction? Are there many of us 
who, under such circumstances, would deserve 
the praise which all unite in giving her, as a 
good housekeeper, a good wife and mother ?”’ 

—A notable marriage has recently taken place 
between one of the daughters of the Duchess 
d’ Albe, sister of the Empress EvUGENIg, and the 
Medina-Celi. Among all the 
Spaniards no family is more ancient than that 
of the bridegroom. History and heraldry show 
that this house descends in a direct line from 
the last of the seven children of Lara, the one 
who escaped from the famous massacre, after- 
ward dramatized by FELICIEN MALLEFILLE. As 
regards fortune, the duke, the largest landed pro- 
prietor in the Iberian peninsula, possesses twen- 
ty domains, castles, and palaces. In one of his 
libraries he possesses the autograph manuscript 
of Don Quirote, by MIGUEL CERVANTES, 

—Mrs. ETHERIDGE, mother of the Hon. Em- 
FRSON ETHERIDGE, died at Dresden, Tennessee, 
January 17, at the great age of one hundred and 
two years. She was married in 1792, and went 
with her family to Weakly County, Tennessee, 
in the year 1855, and resided there ever since. 
She was the mother of nine children, seven sons 
and two danghters, of whom only three, two 
sons (Hon. E. ETHERIDGE, of Memphis, and B. 
B. ETHERIDGE, of Harrison County, Texas) and 
one daughter (Mrs. J. G. PARKER), survive her. 
She had been for fifty years a consistent member 
of the Methodist Church. 

—Miss KaTE FIELD is slowly but surely work- 
ing her way to position in the new profession 
she has adopted. It is a curious coincidence 
that Mr. OGDEN, Who acts the part of Colonel 
Selby, of the Confederate army, in the Gilded Age, 
was an Officer on the staff of General Ropert E. 
Lee during the late civil war. He is suid to be 
a clever actor as well as clever man. 

—Mrs. OLIVER PERRY Rice, of Indianapolis, 
is desirous of obtaining the paltry trifle of 
$68,000,000 worth of property in Alleghany 
County, Pennsylvania. The Hon. Georce H. 
PENDLETON says she is legitimate heir to it. 
Her father died in happy unconsciousness that 
he owned the property ; but it has none the less 
been made to appear that such is the fact. The 
result will be an interminable series of lawsuits, 
and an experience for the claimant similar to 
that of Mrs. GAINEs in New Orleans. 

—The new King of Spain attended the British 
military school at Sandhurst for a few months 
previous to his accession. He was known there 
as a studious young man, punctual on parade, 
and devoting bis private time to the English and 
German languages, and is described as ‘* quiet- 
mannered and sensible, soft-featured and slight 
in limb, with scarcely any trace in his complex- 
jon of the olive shade that marks a Spaniard to 
Northern eyes.” 

—ADELINA PATTI is always a great favorite at 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. At a recent per- 
formance of the Barber of Seville, in Moscow, five 
diamonds and $400 worth of bouquets were 
showered I es her, and the receipts of the even- 
ing were $7200, of which she was paid $2500. 

—A jeweler in Nelson County, Kentue ky, has 
an old watch bearing the following inscription : 
‘Presented to Hon. Patrick Henry, a Dele- 
gate in Congress from the Province of Virginia, 
by his friend CHarLes CakkoLL Annapolis, 
Maryland, July 22, It is now the prop- 
erty of Governor ‘JOHNSON, and is undergoing 
repairs. 

—The Lord Mayor of Dublin takes occasion 
to say, when called up for an after-dinner speech, 
that he has been to America, that it is a grand 
country, that the people are saints, and that ev- 
ery where good-will and fellowship — ; 
That is what the L. M. of D. says; and ‘‘he’s a 
good man and a fair man, though not exactly of 
the prima facie class.” 

—A favorite way in which the late Mr. AT- 
woop, of England, dealt much of his enormous 
charity was to enter a bank where the accounts 
were kept of the particular ¢ harity = wished to 
befriend, and to hand a £13000 note across the 
counter, with a request that it pet be placed 
to the credit of the institution of his selection, 
with certain initials appended. He did not stip- 
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particular person to whom to hand over his do- 
nation, but addressed himself to any clerk who 
might be disengaged. Although his person was 
perfectly familiar in many of the London bar 
no one was acquainted with his name, and thus 
his secret was preserved until his death. 

—The ladies are gaining upon it a trifle in 
Maine. The Rev. Miss Harris, of Hallowell, 
ofliciated recently as chaplain in the State Sen- 
ate, being the first woman who ever rose to the 
height of that occasion in that Legislature. 

—ANNA Hopps, a well-known minister of the 
Society of Frignds, died in Spiceland, Indiana, on 
the 19th of January, aged ninety six years. 
was step-mother of B. C. Hogps, late se 
tendent of Public Instruction, and widow of the 
late WILLIAM Hoses, prominently known in the 
early history of the Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
Friends. She had been a minister for sixty-two 
years, and had traveled extensively in that serv- 
ice. She was born in Guilford County, North 
Carolina, and moved to the Territory of Indiana 
When it was a wilderness, 

—The oldest living graduate of an American 
college is ELBERT HERRING, of New York, who 
was born in 1777, and graduated at Princeton in 
1705, eighty years ago. 

—General Eaton, United States Commission- 
er of Education, estimates the child population 
between the ages of six and sixteen in the thir- 

















ty-seven States and cleven Territories at about 
10,288,000, An army of 300,000 teachers is need- 
ed to educate this host of future freemen. 
—The $10,000 testimonial fund to Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. C. HALL, Whose golden wedding was re- 
cently celebrated, is nearly completed. Mr, 
Tennyson, Lord Hoventon, and Professor 


LONGFELLOW 
committee. 


are members of the testimonial 





—WAGNER isin clover. The King of Bavari: 
has undertaken to defray the expense of orna- 
menting the facade of his residence Baireuth 
with sgrafliti. This front of the bu nye forms 





a rotunda, and the historical painter Krauss has 
decorated it with a grand allegory partly bor- 
rowed from the Nibelungen Lied. In the centre 














is a figure of Wodin, as the personification of 
German mythology, represented as a traveler, 
and accompanied by his two ravens, On the 
right is seen Tragedy, and on the left Music, 
with the young Sit efried, as types of the works 
of art of the fi iture. 

—The late Bensamin Arnott, of Boston, who 
died not long ago, be ed to the town of 
Marblehead a legaey, whi has just been paid 
to that town, amounting to $105,000 ABBOTT 
did it simply because Marblehead was his birth- 
place. He thought it the pein thing 

—Mr. C.8. Storrow, of Lawrence, Massachn- 
setts, has the largest insurance on his life of any 
man in New England, viz., $250,000 

—Miss ADA Sweet, of Chi o, is the ¢ 
female pension agent in the country, and 
ceives the high salary paid to a woman by 
the government. She holds the belief than “San 
Ada by any other name would not Su 

—Mrs. Beacn, a niece of the late Governor 
THROOP, wore at a recent entertainment is 
city two royal gifts bestowed upon | rc 


poem, J#/ayo—one from the Eimp: 








and one from Queen [sap ELLA S| 
former is a bracelet with a likeness of 
press, the latter a bracelet studded wit 
monds, topazes, and ; 

—The Duchess of ¢ seat is dan 
ill. She is the mother of the Duke 
bridge, who is fifty-tive years old, and wi 
though married and the father of sever hil- 
dren, is not permitted to speak of his wife nor 
of his children to the Queen. ‘Hem ed be- 
neath him,” that is, he married ar tress, und 
violated the royal code in so doing. The Duch- 
ess is the aunt oi the Queen, and she is the last 


survivor of the family (children by birth or mar- 


riage) of GeorGeE IIT. 





—The * baby” of the United States Senate 
Mr. Dorsey, who is only thirty-three. 
“papa” is General CAMERON. Dorsey, 
son, and OGLEsBy have young and pretty 4 
HAMLIN always wears a ha - ss-coat and ne 
overcoat. His ers avue, MORRILL, g 
er of the Maine Liquor tne He and adee 


Indiana met on their way to the Chicago Con- 
vention of 1860. “I am very much interested 
in the agriculture of your country,”’ said Sena- 
tor Morr! ‘*what do you with all this 
corn?’ ** Well, Sir,’ replied Lane, whose Con- 
stituents had — never } 
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do 

















tion Jaw, ‘* we spoil a little of it for % 
put the rest into Whisky PLANAGAN, Of I 
agan’s 3 Mills, T ow, who 






0 d fell 
says ‘‘whar’’ and * : 
generally when he 
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speaks. 
jewelry of fabulous value—emerald 
tons worth a fortune, and diamond studs 


would make the idols of India jealous. 
—Speaking of the superb party re 
en in Albany by Mr. Erastvs CORNING, 
one playfully remarked it was attended by 
$2,000,000 worth of diamonds pati $20,000,000 of 
real estate. 
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ently 


that 





—Speaking of the possibilities and prob abilf- 
ties as to the future premiership of the British 


government, the prospects of Mr. FORSTER are 
thus described: *‘ He is not sear pe isly brilliant, 
but he is shrewd, practical, and ste 
more of personal ease and sympathy t 
he has much of PEEL’s a 

ance for opponents, and } liene Ve 
He has been accused of i rity in a deserting 
the Non-conformists on the educ ation question, 
and playing into the hands of Churchmen, but 
he might very fairly say that he gave 
only in order to gain a great deal, 

was the Churchmen who we 
his hands. Mr. FORSTER’S | ri 
Commons has not been 
been unbroken and progress ert t 
ment is not at all likely to be abruptly arreste 
He has one quality which all the most | pop ulz 
English statesmen have 
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up a little 
and that it 
made to play into 























possessed, and that i 
the quality of making the people me 
with them. WatLpoLe had it; it, 
though his stateliness somew it; 
PEEL and PALMERSTON bot! n a remark- 
able degree. On the other hand, it is wenting 
to both DiskAELI and GLapstone. He is more 
popular with all parties than any other member 
of the late governm except, perhaps, CARD- 
WELL, and he has sea iv ¢ mide 
the House of Commons which was 





because it was to the point and « 
tone.”’ 











of black China crape. 
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Rubens ILar. 


Rubens Hat. 
Tuts black chip hat is trimmed with a scarf and two large loops 
Long ostrich feather curled over the crown. 


Black Velvet Hat. 


THis hat is made of black velvet, bound with faille, and em- 
A long scarf of silk gauze with float- 


broidered with jet beads. 
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CARRIAGE CosTUME. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ing ends is wound around the hat ; a bird’s wing is 
set on the side; and the back is filled in with crush 
roses and buds. 


Carriage Costume. 

Tus costume is of blue velvet and silk. ‘The 
trained breadths of the skirt are of velvet laid in a 
quadruple box-pleat. ‘Tablier of lighter blue silk, 
trimmed with pleating and putts. Over-skirt of silk, 
edged with fringe and a velvet band. Double- 
breasted cuirass, with velvet sleeves and revers. 
Velvet coronet bonnet, trimmed with deep red roses 
and a long Mercutio plume. 


Princesse Dress. 

Turs dress is of black Sicilienne. The body and 
skirt are cut in one. Lapping flounces of silk form 
a vandyke on each side of the skirt. Lengthwise 
puffs and buttons are down the front of the dress ; 
rows of guipure lace complete the tablier and ex- 
tend over the shoulders. Medicis collar of velvet. 
A large bow heads each vandyke. Putted coitfure, 
with a tortoise-shell bandeau and rosette. 

THE FLIGHT OF MONEY. 
LL money has wings; and seems to the possess- 
d or to fly with an unaccountable velocity. But 
in fact nothing is more various than the rate of this 
flight; and it must be remembered that though there 
is Scripture warrant for the simile, it is specially ap- 
plicable not to money simply, but to wealth. It is 
riches that certainly make to themselves wings. 
To the mere observer, other people's money con- 
stantly surprises not by its flight, but rather by what 
it achieves. ‘There are incomes that seem rather to 
brood and hateh than to take flight. How is the 
mouey made to go so far’? is the question with the 
on-looker, while the owner is asking, Why does it 
not go further? For in truth nothing goes so far 
as, by a calculation beforehand, it can be made to 
promise. ‘The wings that fly away with money are 
often very tiny ones. No coin, down to the small- 
est, can rest in some pockets. But as money trifled 
away in small outlays makes no show, the real self- 
restraint exercised in renouncing such indulgence 
does not come into the observer's reckoning. 

Large fortunes may be hoarded, but when once 
they begin to be spent, every fraction is more astir, 
more bent on disappearance into space, than is the case with 
smaller accumulations. The degree of care required to check 
money's flight in the case of a small income must be quadrupled 
in that of a large one. It belongs to the nature of things that 
people ave never as careful of other men’s money as they are of 
their own, ‘This is not a vice, or, at worst, it is so common a 
frailty that it must be set down to the general score and be al- 
lowed for as such. Mere grumbling is a weakness: either set 

yourself to guard against 

it by a watch-dog vigi- 

lance, or make your cal- 





culations — accordingly. 

AN. > Nobody can spend any 
PD income beyond an arti- 
Xd be P san’s weekly wages with- 
We ba out calling in the aid of 


~sa paid agents to spend it 
7 with him and for him; 
and the artisan has thus 
the advantage over his 
social betters that with 
reasonable prudence he 
profits most by his mon- 
\ t ey. Next to him comes 
\ the man who has no 
7 more servants than are 
exactly necessary for the 
work they have to do. 
A large income can not 
be spent on this plan, 
Its disappearance im- 
plies a numerous body 
of spenders, each more 
easy as to how the money 
goes than a master can 
possibly be, all aiding 
the natural buoyancy ot 
riches with some pecul- 
iar fashion of wings of 
their own devising. In 
proportion to the mag- 
nitude of an income is 
—to vary the simile— 
the leakage going on 
through unforeseen cran- 
nies, Nobody can make 
eight thousand dollars a 
vear do four times the 
work of two thousand iu! 
without turning himself SJ 
into an upper servant; : 
and the rate of differ- 
ence, and the slavery 
necessary to correct it, 
will increase as thou- 
sands grow into tens of 
thousands. It is an un- 
derstood thing that large 
incomes must be reduced 
by an insensible evapo- 
ration. All charges for 
skilled labor are illustra- 
tions of the unaccount- 
able flight of money. 
ee Lhe degree of superior- 
ity over the common 
article often goes no way 
at all in explaining it. 
But the flight of 
wealth, however remark- 
able. in the process of 
legitimate spending— 
and in that alone is there 
any room for wonder— 
is no just test of its ca- 
pacity for mysterious dis- 
appearance. Of course, 
when people talk of the 
flight of money, it means 
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Brack Vetvet Hat. 


that they do not know how or where it is gone by any adequate 
results to show for it. Now, judged by this test, money has other 
spheres in which its volatile properties show themselves with far 
more marked and conspicuous effect. Money given, as some 
people give it, has a rate of disappearance into space out of all 
calculation greater than money spent. We must all give, and 
men of large fortune must give largely, if only to preserve them- 
selves from the sordid creeping temptations which money brings 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








with it; but while the own- 
er of wealth must look aft- 
er the spending of his own 
money if he would keep the 
slave to the efficient dis- 
charge of its duty, much 
more should he look after 
the disposal of it where his 
aim is higher than any per- 
sonal end. <A thousand 
dollars given and done 
with, costing the donor no 
more trouble than the pang 
of parting—which we by 
no means wish to underrate 
—may emphatically be said 
to take wing. Perhaps the 
act of giving is all that falls 
to his share; perhaps it is 
not possible to attend to its 
disposal ; he is doing what 
he can; but this only proves 
that money has no fixed, 
unvarying value, that one 
dollar in some hands does 
the work of twenty in oth- 
ers, and that only when the 
whole man devotes his en- 
ergies to the task, not alone 
the heart to give, but the 
hand to labor and the head 
to direct, does money do 
the work assigned to it. 
The difficulty of giving— 
the discouragement attend- 
ant on failure, the hope- 
lessness of evading the law 
of waste which attends all 
joint schemes of benevo- 
lence when some give and 
others dispense — detracts 

very salutarily from the exultation which giving on a large scale 
might otherwise induce in the liberal holders of wealth. Only 
the young. if people have any reflection and judgment, find ‘joy 
unmixed in charity.” The lavish benefactor sighing over the 
discrepancy between expectation and performance, and impressed 
with the fugitiveness of wealth, often seems to take refuge in 
bricks and mortar as material ties. Almshouses, schools, lodg- 
ing-houses, and markets can not fly away. 

Yet, complete as seems the disappearance in a review of the 
past, there still are degrees of completeness. Money lent is be- 
yond question more suddenly and absolutely volatile than money 
given, that is, money lent to one of that class whom we may call 





Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lixcrertr, ETC. —WHITE 
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JeweEL CasKET WITH Crystat Cover. 


borrowers by nature. Circumstances reduce some men to borrow 
towhom the act is repugnant because uncongenial. ‘l’o them a 
debt is a weight to be got rid of at any sacrifice of personal ease. 
But we are speaking of the natural borrower, sanguine and self- 
satisfied, to whom debt is a sort of necessary condition for the 
due exercise of these qualities. Money lent to these people does 
not even seem to alight; it exhales on the instant. 
Nothing that we have said is meant to detract from the duty 
of giving. Our argument only goes to prove it a difficult duty, 
demanding often a painful ex- 
ercise of self-denial and the 
sterner virtues. Wise giving 
is not the luxury which some 
describe, but hard and harass- 
ing work. For our own part, 
we believe that, for mere per- 
sonal satisfaction, the great- 
est pleasure—a pleasure sim- 
ple, unalloyed, unvisited by 
misgiving—to be got out of 
money is in paying bills with 
it. We may even call it a 
luxury, and a luxury, more- 
over, that stands the wear and 
tear of time. The moral isa 
seasonable one, at any rate. 





Border for Fichus, 
Scarfs, etc. 

To work this border trans- 
fer the design to linen. For 
the darker parts baste on four 
mr layers of crape, and for the 
lighter parts two layers to- 
gether with black tulle, and 
darn the latter along the out- 
lines several times with fine 
black silk, in doing which 
s pass the needle through the 
crape also. Button-hole stitch 
the border on the edge, and 
ornament it with black cut 
beads. Then cut away the 
crape as shown by the illus- 
tration. 
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Mourning Toilette. 
Serce jacket, trimmed 
with puffs of crape and jet 
5uttons, with pockets on the 
sides and double sleeves. 
Iver-skirt also trimmed with 
puffs of crape, and looped at 
the side under a lengthwise 
puffing of crape. Plain serge 
NS skirt. Crape bonnet, trimmed 
SN with loops of the material. 
Long crape veil. 


Half-mourning Toilette. 
JOAN OF ARC Cuirass basque 
of violet merino, beaded and 
fringed with jet, with sleeves 
of iron gray merino, beaded 
with jet. Over-skirt of iron 
gray merino, beaded with jet 
and edged with a pleating of 
iron gray crape. Violet me- 
rino skirt, shirred in front 
and on the sides, and trimmed 
between the shirrs with pleat- 


ed ruches ef iron gray me- 
rino. Black felt hat, wound 
with crape, and flowing veil. 


Borders for Lingerie. 
White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
TueEsr borders are work 
ed on Swiss muslin, nan- 
sook, or batiste with fine 
embroidery cotton in half- 
polka and button-hole stitch. 
Work the wheels and lace 
stitches with fine thread, 
and cut away the material 

underneath. 


Jewel Casket with 
Crystal Cover. 

Tuts casket of oxidized 
silver is furnished 
cover of white cut glass, 
and rests on four feet. The 
casket is wadded, and lined 
with blue satin. 


with a 


SNOW-FLAKE HANG- 
ING BASKETS. 
"hc simply made but 

very effective ornaments 
are among the late novelties, 
an. will find many admirers. 


<_ ee 


especially as they are so very 
inexpensive, and can easily 
be made from material to be 
found in every house. 

Take an old hoop-skirt 
and form a basket by tying 
the hoops in circles of different sizes, and then fastening them at 
regular distances apart, according to oue’ 


s taste, with cross-pieces 
to form a bottom. 


Now take one yard of white sheeting muslin, 
cut it into lengthwise strips two or two and a half inches wide, 
then ravel these strips on both edges, leaving only half a dozen 
threads in the middle to hold them together; when all are ray 
eled, begin to wrap the hoops with these very closely, until every 
part of the same all over the basket is completely covered, It 
will then present a very pure and snowy appearance, and may be 
suspended in your parlor, and filled with dried ferns, the green 
and white contrasting well. The whole cost of such a basket will 
be, of course, very trifling, and if made for a fair or a gift, 
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would be worth at least two dollars. Old muslin 
will answer just as well, provided it can be thor- 
oughly bleached, but the beauty will depend great. 


ly upon the whiteness. 





THE SKATERS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

Over the snow the sunshine wanes, 

And softly a golden splendor covers 
The vanishing blue, and a star comes ont, 

And the great pines darken about the lovers— 
Darken about the icy plains, 

Where low in the west the young moon hovers. 


The glancing heels of the ekaters flash 

In their airy circles far behind them; 
Into the twilight they flee away 

Where only the crow’s late flight shall tind them; 
Out on the lonely ice they dash: 

Vheir feet are winged, and who shall bind them ? 





He sees the star in her starry eyes, 

Divines on her cheek the bursting roses 
(Heaven were no nearer should they fleet 

Where that star on its throbbing depth reposes), 
As round them, alone, the last light dies, 

And night with its awful shadow closes. 


Spectral along the frozen brims, 

Darker than darkness the great pines bristl 
But a ripple of distant langhter breaks, 

And wilder music the fresh winds whistle, 
While, gayly turniug, she backward skims, 

Light as the flying down ot the thistle. 





Not any ewifter across the sky 
Sweep the blue wings of the darting swallow 
Than they chase the hour in that happy dusk, 
And mock the echoes that fly and follow 
Hark! Hush! What curdling whispers sigh! 
What hoarse breath swells up the ringing hollow! 


Oh, stranger than glimmer of ghostly dawns 

Are the sudden gleams that over them shiver 
And stay the heart, while under their feet, 

Their wingéd feet, the wi floes quiver! 
Oh Youth! Love! Hope! There the channel yawns: 


Death lies in wait on the rushing river! 








NOSTAGES TO FORTUNE, 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “* The 
Lovels of Arden,” “* Aurora Floyd,” ete. 

- _ 
CHAPTER I. 

Anp now behold him face to face with a young 
woman whose duties are manifold, and whose 
calmly beautiful face impressed him as no other 
face bad done since those days of adolescence 
when every 
Helen. 

They talk about literature, Dewrance expound- 
ing positive opinions in that sledge-hammer voice 
of his; Herman less vehement, but more trench- 
ant, his wit having a sharper edge than the cu- 
Miss Morcombe talks unrestrainedly. 
Her favorite poet is Tennyson; her favorite poem 
the Tdyls of the King. For the sensuous in art 
and poetry she has no sympathy—nay, she 
shrinks from the very names of those writers who 
are its chief exponents, and is silent when Her- 
man praises a singer of the De Musset school. 
She has read no French novels, but she knows 
Chateaubriand and Lamartine by heart, Herman 
discovers. Rococo rather, thinks the modern 
man of letters, with his catholic appreciation of 
modern turns of thought. The squire’s daughter 
seems to him tolerably well read in all that is 
best worth reading: a being of intinite knowl- 
edge as compared with his lilies of the tield, who 
take a pretty pride in their ignorance, and make 
it, as it were, a new accomplishment to know 
nothing. 

Dewrance talks of art while he mixes the salad. 
He is a man who has traveled much, and learned 
many things; among others, the making of a 
salad, on which he prides himself. 

**What an insipid business luncheon is ina 
country hotel!” he exclaims, ** Now [ could 
take you to a restaurant in the Seven Dials, 
where I used to go a good deal before I was in 
orders, and give you half a dozen hors-d'teurres 
by way of appetizers. Here one must put one’s 
trust in a howl of lettuces—no tarragon or chervil 
—not x. mehovy for love or money—the near- 
est lob-.er to be heard of at ‘Tenby.” 

Miss Morecombe confesses to an appetite which 
does not require to be stimulated by anchovies or 
caviare. 

** Papa and TI breakfasted at seven,” she says, 
**and a ten-mile drive is an excellent appetizer.” 

** Strange!” thinks Herman; ‘here is a wom- 
an not ashamed to admit that she ean eat.” 

His social sirens have, for the most part, lan- 
guid appetites, but a considerable power of suc- 
tion. ‘They exhibit a placid unconsciousness 
when attentive serving-men fill and refill their 
glasses, and absorb the contents thereof un- 
awares, 

The luncheon proceeds gayly.  Dewrance is 
always good company, and the others have plenty 
Yo say. ‘The squire eats and drinks and holds 
his peace. He is neither literary nor artistic ; 
his land is heavily mortgaged, and he has cares 
which make him thoughtful, Herman looks at 
him, and wonders how a man so eminently com- 
monplace can have such a daughter. 

Two o'clock strikes, and the room grows clear. 
The second part of the Eisteddfod begins at half 
past two. Miss Morcombe puts on her gloves, 
an operation which Herman watches attentively, 
as if it were the most interesting spectacle to see 
pale gray kid gloves drawn upon a pair of shape- 
ly hands—not so white as the hands of those 
sirens he wots of—somewhat sunbrowned, in- 
deed, but the perfection of form. 

**T think it is time for us to go, papa. 
have to take the chair, you kuow, this afier- 
von,” 
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** Yes,” sighs the squire, 
doesn’t do it. 
than Tam.” 

**Oh, but, papa, you know what you ought to 
say: the pleasure you feel in the development of 
native talent; the softening and elevating influ- 
ence of music; how it brightens all our homes, 
the humblest as well as the loftiest ; and how glad 
you are to see so many familiar faces round you, 
all smiling and happy; and how you hope this 
first Kisteddfod ever held at Llandrysak will not 
be the last ; and how you will do your utmost to 
maintain the custom among us; and so on, and 
so on,” 

**{ shouldn't want any ‘so on’ or ‘so forth’ if 
I could get through all that,” says the squire. 
**You women have such glib tongues. I wish 
you could speak the speech for me, Editha.” 

**T wish [ could, papa. I should like to stand 
up among the people I've known from childhood, 
and tell them how I love their customs and 
themselves. Indeed I wish I could.” 

** And indeed, Editha, you would do it well, 
and they would like to hear you.” 

They rise to go, Dewrance and Westray both 
in attendance. 

““You won't care to hear any more of the 
Fisteddfod,” says Miss Morcombe, smiling at 
Herman. 

** Yes; I mean to attend afternoon service—I 
beg your pardon, Dewrance, the atternoon con- 
test. 


*Tt’s a pity Jones 
He’s better at that kind of thing 


‘ 





But you were tired of the music this morn- 
ing.” 

**T shall not be tired this afternoon. If five- 
and-iwenty young Welshworen come forward 
to sing ‘Angels ever bright and fair’—it’s in the 
programme, L think—and hold on for hours, I 
will show no sign of impatience. [ will stand 
* Pious Orgies’ like a lamb. I will submit un- 
conditionally to the Welsh song in character.” 

“Pin glad you have a corner of your heart to 
spare for our dear old country,” says Editha, 
with a pleased look. 

“T only hope that IT may not leave more than 
a corner of my heart in your principality,” he 
unswers, with ever so slight a smile. 

‘They go back to the tent in the sunlight. All 
the scene is gay and bright—no more umbrellas. 
Smart bonnets and feathered hats shining out, 
little the worse for the morning's rain; faces 
smiling and rubicund, atter copious refreshment 
of a teetotal character at Mr. Cates’s. 

Squire Morcombe makes his speech, on the 
lines Jaid down by his daughter, If trite and 
somewhat feeble, he at least appears friendly, 
and the audience cheer lustily. ‘The harp strikes 
up with a lively Welsh air; then comes ** Pious 
Orgies,” by divers working-men in their Sunday 
clothes, who acquit themselves not amiss, for 
these Welshmen have a natural love of and ca- 
pacity for music, and sing part songs with the 
zest and tnnefulness of German students trolling 
out their Volkslieder, 

The afternoon wears on; there is a good deal 
of repetition, but Herman Westray endures with 
resignation. Heis seated next Miss Morcombe, 
and is making a study of her character, with a 
view of putting it to some literary use by-and-by. 
He talks to her in the pauses of the entertain- 
ment, which are numerous ; and although ** An- 
gels ever bright and fair” has been sung seven 
times consecutively, he thinks the contest rather 
too short than otherwise when all is over, and 
Mr. Morcombe takes bis daughter to the wagon- 
ette which is waiting for them outside, in com- 
pany of various other conveyances. 

*T wish you were going to stop for the con- 
cert,” says Dewrance. 

Herman says nothing, but has his desires upon 
the same subject. 

*“*T wish we were, but it is such a long drive 
to the Priory, and papa likes to dine at home.” 

** Never got a decent dinner at Llandrysak,” 
answers the squire, decisively. ‘* Bring your 
friend over to-morrow, Dewrance, and let him 
see the ruins and Editha’s conservatories.” 

“*T should be too delighted,” says Westray, 
not waiting for the curate to respond. ° 

“Ive been thinking of bringing him,” re- 
plies Dewrance, ** remembering what you were 
kind enough to say about my friends.” 

** OF course, of course. 
early ; we lunch at two.” 

Miss Morcomabe is seated in the wagonette by 
this time; they all shake hands with etfusion, 

** Auf Wiedersehen,” says Herman, as he re- 
leases Editha’s hand, with just that shade of 
tenderness which he is apt to assume in his con- 
verse with women. A mere trick of tone and 
manner perhaps, but not without effect. 

** Editha,” he says to himself, softly, as he and 
Dewrance walk up the avenue; **a tine Saxon 
name: it suits her admirably.” 

*““Well, what do you think of 
combe ?” asks the enrate, briskly. 
girl, isn’t she? 
ning.” 

** A woman to make a good man a noble wife,” 
answers Westray, gravely , ** buta woman whom 
a worldly man ought to avoid.” 

“Why 2?” 

** Because she is not of the world, but above 
at.” 

*“Can a man have too good a wife?” asks 
Dewrance, incredulously. 

**T can imagine no greater misfortune for a 
man than to be mated to a woman who is above 
him.” 

** His self-respect or vanity would be wounded 
by finding a superior in his wife; is that what 
you mean ? 

**L mean that his whole life would he ont of 
joint. To be reasonably happy, or fairly united, 
a man and his wife should be on the same level. 
No good ever came, in legend or fairy tale, of 





Be sure you come 


Miss Mor- 
‘A superb 
A woman worth any man’s win- 


** Ah,” sighs the curate, dubiously, ‘‘ von have 
such a romantic way of looking at things, I 
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only wish I had the shadow of a chance with | not say that my life has been altogether blame- 


Miss Morcombe ;” this with a deeper sigh. ** I 
am not too proud to say that I think myself in- 
finitely below her, yet I am bold enough to be- 
lieve that I could make her lite happy and my 
lite worthy of her.” 

**'That is quite possible. 
ter man than I. “You have definite aims, and 
high ones. You are in earnest, and have proved 
your earnestness by the sacrifice of worldly ad- 
vantage. Now | have no aim bevond winning a 
certain measure of transitory popularity, and as 
much money as publishers or managers will give 
me for my wares. Nothing earnest, nothing ex 
alted there. And how could such a life as mine 
mate with Miss Morcombe’s? ‘There is not an 
hour of the day in which our opinions and feel- 
ings would not ditfer.” 

** Pourvu that you have not committed mur- 
der or forgery, and that your worst sin is want 
of earnestness, I don’t suppose that Miss Mor- 
combe would be afraid to undertake your ref- 
ormation,” says the curate, with a shade of bit- 
terness. He has seen that Westray has made 
more impression upon the lady’s mind in a tew 
hours than he has been able to make in two 
months, despite the fact that Editha’s sympa- 
thies are all with him and his work. 

**Upon my word, Dewrance,” says Herman, 
seriously, ‘Sir T thought there were the slightest 
danger of my falling in love with that young 
lady, I would pack my portmanteau and go back 
to London by the mail.” 

“If you are of that way of thinking, pack 
your portmanteau,” replies Dewrance, with en- 
ergy. ** Editha Morcombe is not a woman for 
whom @ man can measure his regard. ‘To know 
her is to admire her; and who can tell in what 
moment admiration may ripen into love ?” 

“fam not afraid,” answers Westray, lightly. 
‘© In the first place, I have long since used up 
my susceptibility, and in the second, I detest 
strong-minded women. Now while I admit that 
your Miss Morecombe is eminently noble, I can 
see that she is strong-minded.” 

**She is certainly not weak-minded, and she 
thinks for herself.” 

** Precisely. Now a woman who thinks for 
herself would never do tor me. My wife—if 
ever I marry—must be subordinate as the moon 
to the sun. I will love her and cherish her and 
work tor her, and her wigwam shall be as fair 
as my toil can make it; but my squaw must be 
a fond and gentle creature, whose thoughts and 
likings will take their color from mine.” 

** Heaven forbid that Editha Morcombe should 
ever be reduced to such a level!” ejaculates Dew- 
rance, fervently. 

** My dear tellow, there is no such thing pos- 
sible. 





But you are a bet- 


“Tt were as well that I should love a star, 
And think to wed it.’” 


—— 
CHAPTER II. 
“ Hélas je n’oserai vous aimer, méme en réve! 
C'est de si bas vers vous que mon regard se léve! 
C’est de si haut sur moi que s‘inclinent vos yeux!” 

THE squire’s injunction to be early has not 
been forgotten. Mr. Dewrance and his friend 
drive away from the pine groves of the Cambria 
on the stroke of noon. ‘The day is warm and 
bright, the sky almost Italian; the russet hills 
in the background of the landscape, the verdant 
undulations of the foreground, smiling under a 
vault of cloudless sapphire—a day on which the 
mind goes to sleep, and the sensuous delight in 
sunshine and beauty is paramount in every breast 
—a day on which life loses the sharp edges and 
angles of care and thought, and lapses into the 
indistinct sweetness of a dream. 

Dewrance drives the dog-cart. He is always 
ready for the active duties of life. Westray sits 
beside him, for the most part silent, looking 
dreamily at the landscape, which, after the first 
three miles, is new to him. ‘They enter a re- 
gion of wooded banks, where oak and larch and 
mountain-ash grow tier above tier on rough 
ledges of earth rising sheer like a wall, and held 
together by fern and intermingling roots—a re- 
gion of lottier hills and deeper valleys—a region 
of infinite beauty. 

** Yes, it’s a pity,” says Herman at last, after 
a long silence. 

** What's a pity ?” 

“That vou and Miss Morcombe can’t make a 
match of it. You would suit each other admi- 
rably.” 

‘* Perhaps,” says Dewrance; ‘‘but unfortu- 
nately she dvesn’t see things in that light.” 

‘*’Time may open her eyes to the fact.” 

“Do you think if I had any chance of success 
that I would take you there ?” 

** What, have you so exalted an idea of my 
fascinations 7” asks Westray, with a little laugh. 

**[T think you are just the kind of man to at- 
tract the taney of a girl brought up like Miss 
Moreombe.” 

** Well,” sighs the man of letters, ‘‘T have told 
vou my ideas about marriage; but even those 
are purely abstract notions, which I doubt if I 
shall ever reduce to personal experience. I am 
remarkably well off as a single man; I enjoy ever 
so many privileges and pleasures which I should 
lose if [were to marry. I earn more than enough 
money for my own requirements, and, indeed, 
have been able to invest a few superfluous thou- 
sands. I live just the life that pleases me. Why 
should I exchange the known for the unnknown— 
placid contentment for uncertain bliss? Why 
assume responsibilities which may or may not 
be counterbalanced by the joys they bring with 
them ?” 

** You live the life that pleases you, You say.” 
replies Dewrance, contemplating his friend with 
grave scrutiny. ‘*Is there nothing unworthy in 
that life—nothing you would shrink from reveal- 
ing to your mother or your sister ?” 

** Nothing—now,” answers Westray. 








less, or that there have not been episodes in it 
which I look back upon with regret.” 

‘And at two-and-thirty you hope to escape 
all future temptation—all peril of peace or char- 
acter—without the safeguard of wife or home?” 

‘““Why not? You are content to stand alone.” 

**T have my duty, which is more than wife or 
children,” replies Dewrance, gravely. ‘There is 
a quiet depth of earnestness in the curate’s char- 
acter, despite its surface lightness. 

**Some one has said that the man who mar- 
ries has given hostages to Fortune,” says Wes- 
tray. ‘* Now Iam not so sure of Fortune that 
I care to engage myself to her so heavily. For- 
tune may be friendly enough to a bachelor who 
asks her for no more than a bedroom near St. 
James’s and the run of two or three clubs, vet 
may turn her back upon a married man who has 
to pay house rent and taxes and servants’ wages 
and milliners’ bills, and to take his wife and ba- 
bies to the sea-side, and send his eldest boy to 
Eton.” 

Dewrance answers with a sigh. 

*T am willing to admit that civilized life is a 
problem,” he says. ** ‘Pe Maories have no such 
difficulties.” 

They are descending into a valley, a deep 
cleft between two hills. A narrow river, sorely 
shrunken at this dry season, flows over its stony 
bed at the bottom of the gorge, and in a verdant 
hollow between the river and the higher ground 
along which the dog-cart is driving lie the ruins 
of Lochwithian Priory. 

Little of these remain—neither archway nor 
tower—only the solid foundations of chapel and 
cloisters, the massive stone-work that formed the 
steps of the high altar, the broken base of a clus- 
tered column here and there at an angle. 

“he monks of old had a knack of finding 
the pleasant places of this earth,” savs Westray. 
** Valleys flowing with milk and honey, hill-sides 
famous for the produce of unapproachable mut- 
ton, woods peopled with game.” 

**And they occasionally planted themselves 
on such fertile spots as Mount Athos or St. Ber- 
nard,” answers Dewrance, whose Anglican mind 
has a keen sympathy with the Church of the 
past. 

“*T dare say their kitchen was built over the 
tront stream, and the scullions washed their dish- 
es in the running water,” says Westray. ‘* But 
pray where do our friends reside? Jo they en- 
camp among those low walls, or have they a com- 
fortable cavern in the hill-side ?” 

“The new Priory stands before you,” replies 
Dewrance, pointing to it with his whip. 

A wind in the road has bronght them face to 
face with the mansion of the lord of the soil, by 
no means a modern habitation, but of the Eliza- 
bethan era, with steep gables, mullioned windows, 
an oriel here and there at a corner. The house 
is built upon the slope of a hill, and stands above 
the raised road along which Dewrance and Wes- 
tray are driving. It is large, rambling, irregu- 
Jar, and has evidently been expanded, but not 
within the last century. ‘Time has mellowed the 
tints of the masonry, deepened the dark red of 
the brick-work, embroidered the massive chim- 
ney-stacks with mosses and lichens. The gar- 
den lies on a southward fronting slope, and one 
ean fancy that the red wall yonder, behind the 
house, and on a higher level, is rich in ruddy 
peaches and apricots—an old-fashioned garden 
overrunning with flowers. Straight gravel-walks 
intersect square grass-plots. Here stands a stone 
sun-dial, there a quaint old fountain. Raleigh 
might have smoked his peaceful pipe in just such 
a garden. 

“Thank Heaven it is not a perky modern 
place, all stucco and stuckupishuess!” cries Her- 
man. 

** You dislike modern houses ?” 

**T would go ever so far out of my way to avoid 
living in one; and if I could not afford Queen 
Square, Westminster, would prefer Bloomsbury 
to Belgravia. Even Abbotsford, despite its cher- 
ished associations, jarred upon me a little be- 
cause I knew its medixvalism was all carton- 
pierre.” 

They are at the lodge gate by this time. Be- 
low them, at the bottom of the valley, walled in on 
three sides by hills, stands a gray stone church 
with a tall spire. modern Gothic—small, but per- 
fect; beside it the village school, a pretty Goth- 
ic building, larger than the sparse population of 
the district would seem to warrant. An inn of 
no great pretensions—the inns in Wales are of 
small account—and a little cluster of cottages 
make up ail that is visible of the village of Loch- 
withian. Westray looks about him wonder- 
ingly. 

“Trt is like the end of the world,” he says. 

The gate is opened, and they drive up to the 
Priory. The fine old timber porch offers a cool 
and shadowy shelter from the blazing day. The 
door within stands hospitably open, and they can 
see the hall, with its darkly bright oak paneling, 
and fitful gleams of color, and flash of armor 
against the deep-hued wood. The light from a 
painted window plays and flickers upon the 
carved coat of arms over the lofty chimney- 
board, and leaves the rest of the hall in shadow. 
A tamily portrait looks out here and there 
through the dusk. 

“What a delicious place!” exclaims Herman. 
‘* Miss Morcombe will inherit this in due time, I 
suppose ?”’ 

** Not unless her two brothers and their young 
families perish untimely in order to make room 
for her.” 

‘* She has brothers, then ?” 

“Yes; one, a captain of artillery in Bengal; 
the other, incumbent of a small living in Devon- 
shire. Both of them married and richly pro- 
vided with olive-branches.” 

** Has she any sisters ?” 


“One, whom she idolizes : older than herself; 


“Ido | a contirmed invalid; something amiss with the 
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spine. She rarely leaves her own room or re- 
ceives Visitors; but she and I are firm friends.” 

‘Three or four dogs come out to look at the ar- 
rivals, and recognize Dewrance, and are friend- 
ly to obtrusiveness: an old Scotch deer-hound, a 
couple of greyhounds—numerous in this part of 
the country—and a black-and-tan colly, which last 
the curate distinguishes with especial kindness. 

**Good Lancelot, brave old Lancelot!” he 
says, as the animal fawns upon him. 

“The colly is Miss Morcombe’s favorite,” 
marks Westray, sagely. 

“* How do you guess that ?” 

**By inductive reasoning. 
showed him enlightened me.” 

After the dogs appears an elderly serving- 
man, who rings the stable bell, and takes the 
visitors under his charge. Before he can con- 
duct them to a reception-room, a deep-set oaken 
door opens, and Editha Morcombe comes out of 
its shadow to greet them. 

Her dress is of some palish gray stuff, of wide 
sweeping folds and simplest fashion, altogether 
regardless of the last puffing, pleating, quilling, 
flouncing, or gaging ordained by Parisian man- 
milliners. Her dark brown hair is arranged 
with classic neatness; she wears a linen collar, 
fastened with a knot of rose-hued ribbon. And 
thus attired, tall, svete, with a certain dignity of 
carriage which harmonizes with her nobility of 
feature and expression, Editha Morcombe seems 
to Herman Westray the most perfect woman he 
has ever seen. She is not the most beautiful or 
most bewitching, or the loveliest or handsomest, 
of her sex; she is simply the most perfect. She 
entirely realizes to his mind those deathless lines 
of Wordsworth’s, about 


re- 


The favor you 


“A perfect woman, nobly plann’d,” etc., etc. 


She welcomes them with a gracious cordiality ; 
her manner to the curate softened by a gentle 
reverence, which recognizes his sacred calling 
even in the familiar converse of every-day life. 
** Papa busy with his  bailitt,” says, 
but will join us directly he is disengaged. 
Would vou like to see the gardens before lunch- 
eon? We have just half an hour, and we can 
show you the church and schools in the after- 
noon.” ‘This to Westray. 

**T should like to see the garden of all things. 
From the glimpse I had of it as we came I fan- 
cy it is quite my ideal garden.” 

“ Really!” she exclaims, brightening. ‘*I 
am so fond of our garden; it reminds me of 
Tennyson's poetry; something dreamy and 
placid and quaint and old. You know the gar- 
den in Maud ?” 

**T know that there is a garden in Maud, 
and that the heroine is invited to walk in it at 
just the most unhealthy period of the morning 
—typhoid and diphtheria rampant ; but I haven't 
the faintest idea what the garden was like; 
whether it consisted of one acre or ten, whether 
it went in for ribbon-bordering and bedding-out 
plants, or essayed the classical, with marble stat- 
ues and conical cypresses and junipers.” 

**T know ‘Maud’s’ garden by heart, and it 
was like ours,” says Editha, smiling, as she leads 
them out into the sunshine, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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SOME WASHINGTON TOILETTES, 


HE dressing in Washington this winter is 
said to have been not so gorgeous as usual, 
in much better taste. Many ladies have 
hesitated to wear their toilettes of one or 
two seasons since, even when quite pronounced, 
and with young ladies particularly this has been 
of frequent occurrence. Still there are always 
some that are fresh and magnificent, and that 
give lustre to the scene. 

Among such may be mentioned especially a 
dress of Madame Freyre’s, the wife of the Peru- 
vian minister here: the train of white gros grain, 
flounced with very deep point lace; the front 
composed of a tablier edged with point, and near. 
ly covered with wrought-work of white bugles, 
relieved by small tufts of marabout feathers; a 
diamond bouquet de corsage was worn with the 
low corsage, together with diamond necklace and 
tiara, <A visiting dress belonging to the same 
lady, who has a fine figure, fair face, and dark 
eyes, is of black velvet, elaborately flounced, the 
over dress edged with rich sables, and the hat of 
rose-colored velvet and feathers. 

Mrs. Jewell, the wife of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and recently from the Russian court, wore 
at a recent entertainment a turquoise blue silk, 
the long train intricately trimmed with ruffles of 
the same, but the over dress consisting of white 
Canton crape nearly covered with the heavy em- 
broidery peculiar to that material, and trimmed 
further with the long and full netted fringe; the 
waist was high and close, the sleeves falling from 
the elbow in ruties, and filled in with lace; and 
the jewels were large solitaire brilliants. 

Mrs. Fish received lately in a plum-colored 
faille, the petticoat cut en traine, and all the 
trimmings turned out, and lined and piped with 
pale blue silk, the only ornament being a black 
onyx cross supporting a cross of immense dia- 
monds. Miss Edith Fish, receiving with her 
mother, wore a pink silk, the skirt very elabo- 
rately and curiously ruffled, the sleeveless polo- 
naise, of a French gray silk, made very long, 
drooping to a point in front, looped his zh over 
the tournure behind, and edged with a rich fringe 
of the same tint. 

Madame the Baroness von Overbeck — for- 
merly Miss Romaine Goddard, a step-daughter 
of Admiral Dahlgren’s, and whose husband has 
within a short time been made, according to ru- 
mor, a baron of the Austrian Empire—has worn 
on many of her afternoon visits a very striking 
carriage dress of robin’s-egg blue velvet, cut 
demi-train, with long plain polonaise, and hat 
and feathers to match, 


but 
not 














Mrs. Leeds, of New York, attended a ball in 
Washington in one of the most perfect toilettes 
of the winter. It was a silk of that tinge of vert 
d'eau which is the last shade of green before 
it melts into white; the front breadths were 
untrimmed, the train made of deeply shirred 
flounces ; a sash arranged of breadths of the silk 
fulded in perpendicular plaits, scalloped and 
bound at the edges, and caught together with 
bows of the same, fell to the bottom of the train ; 
a full scarf of white illusion, fastened with a 
wreath of flowers, passed from one side to the 
other in front; the corset waist was low, the 
sleeves each a wreath of delicate flowers above 
a fall of lace; a rope of pearls about the neck, 
and pearls in the ears, Another charming dress, 
worn by an unmarried young lady, was of illu- 
sion, the tablier entirely hidden beneath a mass 
of small flowers, of every tint and exquisitely 
natural, that fell away behind in loose sprays 
and long broken garlands. 

Mrs. Secretary Bristow, who is in mourning, 
has a very notable reception dress of black vel- 
vet, en traine, and perfectly plain, with high cor- 
sage and long tight-fitting sleeves; over this is 
worn an apron-front over dress and cuirass jack- 
et of black Brussels net completely covered with 
an embroidery of jet flowers ; crimped crépe lisse 
at throat and wrists, and diamond locket and ear- 
rings, completed the dress, whose dark splendor 
—if one might combine the two terms—was ex- 
traordinarily becoming to the exquisite brunette 
beauty of the wearer. 

Mrs. Belknap, another lovely brunette, wore 
on her first appearance after the birth of her lit- 
tle daughter an embroidered black velvet carriage 
dress, demi-train and polonaise, with a black vel- 
vet hat, whose brim, turned up and lined with 
white satin, was secured by an aigrette of white 
feathers. 

One of Mrs. Fred Grant’s pretty toilettes is 
silk of a delicate shade of blue, embroidered by 
hand in bright colors, roses and leaves of the 
natural tints and boldly raised, flowers running 
round the square neck and round the edges of 
basque and over-skirt, the drapery of the skirt 
composed of a broad and long sash embroidered 
in the same superb style. Another and yet more 
beautiful dress of this young lady, who is noted 
for her sweet voice, graceful movements, and fas- 
cinating manners, is of pale mauve silk, which 
she decorates with her bridal laces, part of which 
is the whole over dress in one piece of point. 
With this are worn some large pearls, and a 
pompon in the dark hair that is parted on one 
side. 

Mrs. Attorney-General Williams's toilette at 
her last reception consisted of a silk of aqua-ma- 
rine color, trained, and trimmed with point lace. 
The high corsage was open at the throat, and 
the hair was dressed in a coronet with diamonds, 

Mrs. President Grant has appeared at most 
of her Saturdays in a quiet steel gray silk, sim- 
ply trimmed with black thread lace. Her jewelry 
with this was of diamonds and pearls, and her 
hair was dressed in the Catogan queue and puffs, 

Madame De Mantilva, the young wife of the 
Spanish minister, herself a Spanish beauty, wore 
at Mrs. Fish’s evening reception a silvery white 
satin, the train trimmed with finely plaited 
tflounces of illusion headed by bands of swan’s- 
down. ‘The over dress was short, and trimmed 
after the same fashion, and the low square basque 
was edged with point. Pearls were worn with 
this bride-like toilette, and diamonds upon dark 
velvet. 

Mrs. Secretary Robeson wore at her own re- 
ception the other day a thick black silk, apron 
and cuirass very richly embroidered in jet. Onyx 
and diamonds still further illuminated the dress, 
with a curious silver chatelaine for fan, tablets, 
ete., which sparkled brilliantly against the dark 
glitter of the jet, the whole dress setting off to 
advantage the rosy, blue-eyed comeliness of the 
wearer, ‘whol is conceded to be one of the most 
brilliant women ever in Washington society. 

Miss Isabel Richardson, the daughter of the 
late Secretary of the Treasury, has a very pretty 
reception toilette of black velvet train and vest 
under an over dress of blue brocade, the over 
dress cut down the front in deep scallops, meet- 
ing in buttons across the vest and skirt; a pom- 
pon in the hair, and Genoese gold filigree, com- 
pleted a charming effect. 

Miss Ruwmrill, a beautiful New York girl, with 
blue eyes, black hair, and the complexion of a 
tea-rose, who has been the guest of the daughters 
of Mr. Fernando Wood, wore, at the reception 
of those young ladies, an aqua-marine velvet, as 
the new shade is called, made with no other 
trimming than the sash; blonde ruching was in 
the throat and about the hands, and the orna- 
ments were of dead gold. 

Madame De Bouligny has worn this season a 
pale lemon-colored faille beneath an over dress 
of Valenciennes; Mrs. Judge Field, a wonder- 
ful dress of some Japanese fabric, embroidered 
in laid-work of rich colors, and with gold and 
silver thread; Mrs. Senator Kelly, of Oregon, a 
pearl-colored silk, the front breadths puffed be- 
tween long bretelles of violet velvet, increasing 
in width near the bottom of the skirt; there were 
side pieces of the velvet, lined with the silk, ar- 
ranged in cascade, the only trimming of the back 
being the sash of fringed silk knotted for a pan- 
ier; the sleeves were of the Marie Antoinette style 
—-silk under a sleeveless jacket of violet velvet-— 
the jewelry very fine amethysts ; and Mrs. Miller, 
wife of one of the Supreme Court Justices, just 
returned from Europe, a white satin train, with 
two flounces of fine Brussels lace, a bertha of 
the same black lace round the low corsage, and 
diamonds upon black velvet at the throat and in 
the hair. 

Mrs. Sartoris wore at the last reception of her 
mother a silk of that peculiar rose-color the 
shadows of which are almost mauve. The skirt 
was trimmed with many flounces of narrow knife 
pleating of the same silk, and the square-cut bod- 





ice was filled in with rose-colored and fleecy 
white tulle; the jewelry was a milky amber of 
great beauty. 

The tendency of all the lately imported dresses 


| has been toward more and more plainness in the 


matter of trimming, and more and more richness 
in material. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


REMARKABLE winter!” Yes, to besure; 
but how very often we do have a *‘ remark- 
able winter!’’ In fact, almost ever since our ear- 
liest recollection winters have been ‘ remark- 
able” for something—this year for severe cold, 
last year for the unusual mildness of the weather, 
some other winter for great snow-storms or for 
great lack of snow, and again for heavy fogs, ice 
bridges, or some other peculiarity. Whether or 
not we shall ever again be favored with an old- 
fashioned, commonplace winter is uncertain; 
but every body is quite willing to concede that 
this season is ‘‘remarkable.” The ice bridge 
across the East River is one remarkable incident 
of this season; but what is that compared to the 
fact that the ice companies are harvesting an 
abundant crop of ice? Has such a fact ever be- 
fore been acknowledged ? Or will this fact prove 
a fiction next summer when the thermometer 
rises to ‘ninety in the shade?’ We shall see. 
When February began, Boston was complain- 
ing that after a severely cold month the tradi- 
tional January thaw had come, with its perpet- 
ual drippings, its dreadful “ slush,”’ and the con- 
sequent rheumatism. About the same time 
there came from Davenport, Iowa, the meteoro- 
logical record of a day: at seven o’clock in the 
morning the thermometer indicated 15° above 
zero, and at noon 21° above. In the afternoon 
a sudden change occurred, and at two o’clock it 
was 4° below zero, and the mercury continued 
to descend until, about midnight, it was 21° be- 
low. The ‘oldest inhabitant’? of Davenport re- 
inembers nothing equal to this change of tem- 
, asada A similar variation occurred during 
January in this city, where in the course of a 
few hours the mercury fell from 85° above to 5° 
below zero. Letters from Maine written during 
the same month speak of steady cold weather, 
the mercury persistently remaining below zero— 
**so cold,” writes one person, * that if the house 
should take fire, we should hesitate whether to 
stay in and be burned up, or to go out and freeze 
to death!’ In London and Paris this season has 
been **remarkably” cold. The inhabitants of 
those cities are burdened with the snow. They 
did not expect it in such quantities, and they 
don’t know what to do with it. We have not 
seen it stated that any unusually severe weather 
has visited St. Petersburg, and, so far as we 
know, the residents of that great metropolis are 
quite content With their situation as regards 
Lemperature, 





The Invalide Russe gives an account of a ride 
arranged by the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicho- 
luievitch in company with officers of the Guard. 
His Imperial Highness had given orders to all 
the officers of the cavalry and horse artillery 
stationed in St. Petersburg to be in front of the 
Nicholas Palace on a certain day, giving permis- 
sion to all other officers to join the ride. About 
one hundred and twenty assembled, among 
whom were the Duke of Leuchtenberg, Major- 
General Stein, Colonel Levitsky, aid-de-camp to 
the Emperor, and Prince Volkousk 
to the Czarowitz. The Grand Duke 
with his son, Count Schouvaloff, Count Verout- 
zov Dasclokov, Prince Galitzin, etc., joined the 
officers, and all having mounted, rode across 
Nicholas Bridge; thence the cavalcade proceed- 
ed at full gallop to the island of Yelagrime, 
across it, thence to the island of Kammeunoi, 
by the perspective of Kamemroostrov and the 
fortress, down on the ice of the Neva, across the 
river, up by the Winter Palace, and then by the 
quays back to the Nicholas Palace. Nearly the 
whole distance, about nine miles, was traveled 
at a full gallop, and on the islands hurdles had 
been erected which were leaped by the officers. 
In some places the snow was very deep, and 
most of the roads were slippery, yet the only 
accident was the fall of one young officer, who 
was soon able to remount, and all kept in pretty 
close order for the whole ride, 





A little more than two years ago there were 
rejoicings throughout the Chinese Empire on 
the occasion of the marriage of the young Em- 
peror of China. The imperial marriage, regard- 
ed by the Chinese as one of the most august of 
ceremonials, was celebrated with great pomp 
and formality. On the 12th of January the 
young Emperor died. His name was Toung-ché, 
and he was not yet nineteen years old. A few 
months after his marriage the regency was set 
aside, and he assumed the government nominal- 
ly, although he has undoubtedly been guided by 
his experienced ministers in administering the 
affairs of the empire. Since his death his young 
wife Alute has committed suicide. Toung-ché 
is succeeded by a young prince who is now but 
tive years old. 





The only woman who enjoyed the privilege 
of going on the transit expedition from the 
United States was Mrs. Watson, wife of Profess- 
or Watson, of the Michigan University. She had 
a long journey—first an overland trip to San 
Francisco, then a voyage lasting twenty-six days 
to Yokohama, a four days? sail to Nagasaki, and 
another six days to Tien-tsin. Then followed a 
voyage up the river on small house-boats to 
Tung-Chang, and finally a donkey ride of six- 
teen miles to Pekin. 


Snow is so much of a rarity in Paris that the 
people desire to make the most of it. So the 
favorite out-door amusement of late has been to 
erect snow effigies of political characters, and 
snow-ball them into nothingness. 


The Court Journal has the following item: 
“A bunch of keys which the House of Keys, 


Isle of Man, might envy was on Wednesday 
handed over ‘to M. Halanzier. It contained the 
9742 keys of the new Paris Opera-house.” 


Among the incidents that occurred during the 
January ice-blockade of the East River, the night- 
embargo of the Fulton Ferry boat Mineola is no- 
ticeable. The boat left the New York slip soon 
after nine, one cvening, but midway in the river 








became wedged in the ice, where she remained 
until about half past two in the morning. There 
Were many passengers on board, who are report- 
ed to have exhibited some natural impatience at 
first, but finally to have settled down into grim 
good humor. It is said asort of Woman’s-rights 
meeting was held in the ladies’ cabin, at which 
new directors of the East River Bridge were 
elected, and a series of resolutions was passed 
denouncing the opponents of the bridge. When 
at length the ice admitted of escape, the boat 
was unable to move, in consequence of some dif- 
ficulty with the machinery. Signals of distress 
were given, and a tug-boat came to her assist- 
ance, and she was towed to the New York side 
whence, after some delay, she made a fresh start. 

From 1871 to 1873 Germany took from France 
847,000,000 francs in gold, a sum exceeding by 
£450,000 all the gold imported into Europe dur- 
ing that period from Australia, Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia. With this gold Bismarck established the 
new German coinage, with its new gold piece, 
the mark, worth twenty-five franes, or an En- 
glish sovereign. This same gold is coming back 
to France in streams in the shape of ingots, 
which are converted into twenty-frane pieces, 
and the joy of the French press is great. It is 
rather curious that Germany constantly owes 
France for goods received, and that she must 
pay her in the very gold which France sent to 
Germany When paying the indemnity. 

Egypt is a very popular place of resort for 
members of the English aristocracy in winter. 
Great numbers are spending this season at C — 
—a place which is recommended for those wh 

can not well endure the roughness of the En- 
glish winter. 


Two lady students of Girton Colleg 





e were re- 
cently examined at Cambridge, England, in what 
is known as the * Natural Tripos.” 
One of them, Miss Kingsland, daughter of the 


Congregationalist minister of Bradford, passed 
equal to second class, and has been appointed 
assistant lecturer in natural science and mathe- 
matics at Girton College. The other, Miss Dove, 
daughter of the vicar of Cowbit, Lincolnshire, 
would have been entitled to the ordinary de- 
gree except for the disqualification of being a 
woman, and has been appointed br an assis tant 
mistress-ship at Cheltenham Ladies’ College 
with a special view to teaching physiology 

English papers report that an alliance is about 
to be contracted between her Royal Highness 
the Princess Beatrice and the Hereditary Grand 
Duke Frederick William of Baden, who is now 
in his seventeenth year, 

An interesting account of a lady dentist at 
Berlin appears in Women and Work, a journal 
edited by Miss Emily Faithfull. This lady mar- 
ried a dentist, who settled in Berlin; but he died 
of intemperance, and left her without means of 
subsistence. She had often watched her hus- 
band at his work, and resolved to become a den 
tist herself. But the law forbade any one to 
practice dentistry without a certificate, which 
could be gained only by examination, and there 
was no examination for women. Being inform 
ed that an American certiticate would be ac 
cepted at Berlin, she resolved to go to Philadel- 
phia, where she had been informed she could 
study without difficulty. To her disappoint- 
ment, however, she learned that no woman had 
ever before applied to the College of Dentistry 
in that city; but after much discussion the an- 
thorities allowed her to attend lectures and work 
in the laboratory, while private instruction was 
given to her. Finally she passed a successful 
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examination, and commenced to practic in 
Philadelphia with snecess. But she wanted to 
return to Berlin, and ane fn: illy did so, armed 
with her certificate. » began the practice of 
dentistry in that pe Mie fining her practice to 
women and children. She met at first with 


much opposition from her fellow-practitioners, 
but that speedily diminished after she had been 
introduced to the Crown Princess, and had been 
appointed dentist to her Royal Highness’s chil 
dren. Engagements among the highest families 
in Berlin flocked in upon her, and at the present 


moment she stands in the first rank of her pro 
fession. She is said to have great strength in 
her little hand, a flow of health and spirits, and 


works without weariness ten hours a day. In 
the evening her saloon is the resort of the most 
intelligent and fashionable society in Berlin. 
The minutest movements of the Queen of En 
gland have a peculiar interest to her 
and are chronicled in the public journals for their 
benetit. The style of the record may be seen by 
a quotation from the London Queen, the first 


date being the day before New-Year’s: 


“On Thursday morning her Majesty the Queen anc 
Princess Beatrice drove out in a », attended by 
the Marchioness of Ely. H.R.H. Prince Leopold has 
been confined to his room since the beginning of last 
week by an attack of fever. His Royal Higt 
going on favorably. The Queen and Princess Beatrice 
walked out in the afternoon. 

“On Friday morning her Maje' 
by the Marchioness of Ely. 
and skated, attended by 
day being New-Year’s Day, her 5 
to the servants at Osborne. T) 
by Princess Beatrice, and “atter « 
Ww aiting, entered the Ste ward's see om ni shortls 
o'clock, when her Majesty handed 
Jaid ont there to eac h reci 
ward proceeded to the = ‘ 
were in like manner dis “] to the serv 

“On Saturday morning the Queen and Prince 
atrice walked out. The Queen drove out in the aft 
noon with the Marchioness of Ely and the Ho. on. E 
lyn Paget 

“On Sand: ay morning her Majesty and Princess Be 
trice attended divine service at Ost vorne 

“On Monday morning the Queen drove ou 
ed by the Marchioness of Ely; and Pri nee 
drove to Ryde, attended by Lien 
Thomas and the Hon. Lady Biddu 
Loan Exhibition of Works of Art the re. 
received on Saturday, from his Imperial Majesty 
Emperor of Austria, a portrait of the Empre as of Aus- 
tria, which the Emperor had purposely copied for the 
Queen from a picture of her Imperial Majesty by Wi 
terhalter. 

“On Tuesday morning her Majesty walked ont with 
Princess Beatrice. In the afternoon the Queen ar 4 
Princess Beatrice drove to Ryde, attended by the Mar 
chioness of Ely. Colonel Du Plat was in attendance 
on horseback as Equerry in Waiting. 

““On Wednesday morning her Majesty wal lked out 
with the Marchioness of Ely, and honored the 
ager Viscountess Gort with a visit. Their Roral High- 
neaves Princess Beatrice and tl Duke of Connaught 
rode, 
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Street Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Srrreet Scir or Dark 
Gray Serce. ‘The plain skirt has 
a roll of black velvet above the braid, 
Apron over-skirt, with the back . 
breadths tied to form a pouf and 
sash ends. Cuirass basque, with 
collar and cuffs of velvet, also vel- 
vet fold on the pockets and edge of 
basque. Bonnet of black velvet and 
silk. 

Fig. 2.—Navy Buve Six Suit, 
BORDERED WITH GRAY CHINCHILLA 
For. Demi-trained skirt, with a 
velvet roll on the edge. Round 
over-skirt edged with Chinchilla. 
French sacque of the silk lined with 
squirrel-lock and trimmed with Chin- 
chilla fur, Blue velvet coronet bon- 
net. with a garland of tea-roses, 

Fig. 3.—Buiack Sitk CostuME 
wiTtH VELVET TrimMinGc. Walk- 
ing skirt trimmed with a deep bias 
flounce headed by a velvet fold. 
Deep round over-skirt bordered with 
velvet. Basque of silk, with velvet 
vest, collar, pockets, and cuffs. 
Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
pink roses and black ostrich tips. 

Fig. 4.—Brown Came ’s-HaIR 
Suir with Darker Brown Ver- 
veT Trimminc. The skirt is edged 
with a bias velvet band. Princesse 
polonaise with double-breasted front; 
velvet sash, cuffs, collar, pockets, 
and border. English walking hat 
of felt, trimmed with velvet loons 
and an ostrich feather. 


Visiting and Reception 
Dresses. 
Sec illustration on page 145. 

Fig. 1.—Pium-cororrep Casu- 
MERE Suit. ‘The skirt is trimmed 
with side pleating headed by bias 
folds and an erect frill. Apron over- 
skirt, piped on the edge. Half-ad- 
justed sacque, with a matelassé vest. 
Plum-colored velvet hat, with a 
white gros grain bow and ostrich 
feather in front. 

Fig. 2.— Brack Sirk Hovse 
Dress. Demi-train trimmed with 
a gathered flounce that widens in 
the back, headed by putts and frills. 
3ias folds of silk separated by em- 
broidered velvet bands are on the 
front breadths. Volonaise of silk 
edged with jet-embroidered velvet 
and lace. Sleeveless jacket of black 
velvet wrought with jet. Silk sleeves 
trimmed with a puff. velvet band, 
and ruffle. Pufled coiffure, with a 
rosette and ostrich tip. 

Fig. 3.— Visiting Dress oF 
Brack VELVET, trimmed with ‘Ti- 
tan braid and fringe. ‘len rows of 
silk braid trim the skirt. Medicis 
over-skirt, trimmed with braid and 
fringe. Basque with braid in rows 
a la militaire on the front. Velvet 
chatelaine bag. Velvet hat, trimmed 
with China crape and sprays of roses. 

Fig. 4.— Brack SiILk STREET 
Surr. The skirt has a deep pleated 
flounce headed by puffs. ‘Lhe over- 
skirt is trimmed with side pleating 
to represent a triple apron; a beaded 
velvet band heads each row of pleat- 
ing. Basque with pleating arranged 
in vest shape. English walking hat 
of black velvet, with roses under the 
brim and feathers in the crown. 

Fig. 5.—Misses’ Suit oF Brier 
CasHMERE, ‘The skirt has two side 
pleatings, each headed by a bias 
piped band. Over-skirt trimmed 
with pleating and sash bows. Wad- 
ded jacket half-adjusted and edged 
with pleating. Black felt hat, trim- 
med with a silk scarf and a bird’s 
wing. 





ST. VALENTINE AT THE 
CAPITAL. 
OWEVER exciting debates 
may be at times, a Senator 
usually has to endure a great deal 
of dullness. There must be long 
hours of listening to prosy speeches 
in an atmosphere the reverse of in- 
vigorating ; so, however enthusiastic 
his interest in causes pending may 
be, his attention is apt to wander, as 
did the attention of a certain Sen- 
ator during a session shortly after 
the opening of Congress in the year 
18—. 

The Senator had a headache, and 
the voice of the speaker on the other 
side of the Senate-chamber droned 
exasperatingly on and on concerning 
some financial question about which 
the listener cared not two straws. 
He actually found himself wonder- 
ing at the people in the gallery, who 
sat hearing in immovable patience, 
and who doubtless, as the Senator 
said to himself, vexedly, knew no 
more of the matter in debate than 
they did of the secret of the Sphinx. 
The Senator looked them over for the 
want of better occupation. ‘There 
were ‘“‘all kinds and sorts of peo 
ple,” voung and old, elegant and 
seedy, curious and careless, igno- 
rant and blase—an uninteresting set 
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enough. The Senator was about giv- 
ing up his inspection with e vawn of 
weariness, when his eye unexpected- 
ly fell on a lady’s face, and was in- 
stantly fixed in admiration. The 
lady sat two or three rows back, 
wore a heavy dark brown cloak and 
bonnet, and a veil that shaded her 
face ; but the face itself was one for 
i painter—a face beautiful in outline 
and of a pure clear pallor, relieved 
by the faint gold of ripply hair, and 
wonderful dark gray eyes holding an 
expression which caused the Senator 
to murmur, half involuntarily, 

**\ Marguerite! ‘The very ideal 
of a Marguerite!” 

Forgetting that there was such a 
thing as a debate going on, the Sen- 
ator became rapt in contemplation 
of the face in the gallery, which con- 
templation was all the safer because 
its owner was utterly unconscious of 
his existence, and was abstractedly 
gazing at the railing before her, 
rousing herself now and then to re- 
spond to some remark made by 
another lady at her side. Whether 
the time was long or short before 
the two rose and began to move to- 
ward the door the Senator did not 
calculate, but as they started, he 
started too, and was hastening out, 
when he ran almost into the arms 
of a gentleman entering. ‘The latter 
exclaimed, 

**Confound— Why, my dear fel- 
low! How are you? Came on for 
nothing in the world but to see you. 
Come round to my hotel, and talk 
over matters a little.” 

The Senator groaned inwardly, but 
there was nothing for it but to com- 
ply. The gentleman was a ‘* polit- 
ical supporter” of his; and what were 
Marguerites to ‘political support- 
ers 7” But the M. C. was a strange- 
ly unsatisfactory companion during 
the rest of the day, and caused his 
indefatigable friend some uneasiness 
in regard to his ‘* soundness” on cer- 
tain points. That night he dreamed 
of nothing but Marguerite, and dur- 
ing the next few days he watched 
feverishly for her re-appearance in 
the galleries. 

‘*Who could she have been ?” he 
asked himself, distracted!y, after a 
week of vain expectation, adding, 
hopelessly, as he tossed his cigar 
into the grate, ‘‘It's more than 
likely I shall never see her again.” 

It seemed as if this melancholy 
prediction would come true, for a 
week passed without his having a 
glimpse of his inamorata. Finally, 
during an evening debate of unusual 
interest, in which he was taking an 
active part, and just in the midst of a 
somewhat heated speech of his own, 
he became aware of a pair of gray 
eyes looking down at him from the 
gallery. 

‘The effect was nearly disastrous. 
The Senator, who was still a young 
man, and not very self-possessed, 
stammered and flushed like a school- 
boy, and brought his remarks to a 
sudden close. 

He sat down, indignant with him- 
self, but unable tc keep his eyes from 
the face that so attracted him. It 
was the same lady in the same dress, 
and with the same companion. ‘To- 
night he got a nearer view of the 
face, and thought it more lovely than 
ever. 

But his opponents in the question 
of the day had no mind to leave him 
in peace, and the dazed M. C. was 
presently brought to his feet by a 
smart philippic from the opposite 
side of the chamber, He answered 
hotly, got a sharp response, and a 
contest of words ensued, in which 
our Senator came off victor, but 
whick. so excited him that he forgot 
for a while the lady in the gallery. 
When he did look for her she had 
disappeared. 

She did not visit the Senate-cham- 
ber again; and the holidays came, 
during which the Senator, ** not be- 
ing a man of family,” as he said, 
rather dolefully, to his friends, re- 
mained in Washington. He was 
popular in society, and the season 
was very gay, but he had never been 
so discontented in his life. He spent 
much of his time in collecting vari- 
ous pictured conceptions of Goethe's 
Marguerite, with which he stored his 
private portfolio. 

He was glad when work com- 
menced again, but, spite of all his 
efforts to the contrary, he found 
himself continually noting the cos- 
tumes and faces of people that came 
and went at the Capitol. Many a 
brown bonnet made his heart beat 
wildly, and many a glimpse of fair 
curls brought the blood to his cheek, 

‘* T suppose,” he soliloquized, mis- 
arably, as he sat solitarily in his 
apartments one evening, ‘‘that I'm 
in love. Deuce take Cupid! say I. 
I've never suffered as I have this 
winter.” 

The very next day his enchantress 
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appeared again. 
the same companion, and always provokinyly 
; but if she 
Was unconscious, her companion was not. The 
Senator soon perceived that he had drawn the 
attention of the latter to himself, and dared not 
look again. 

But something must be done. ‘The Senator 
desperately beckoned a page to his side, and 
drawing a five-dollar bill from his purse, inquired 
briefly, in suppressed tones, 

“Would you like to earn this ?” 

“Oh yes, Sir, certainly,” was the nonchalant 
reply. 

** Very well. You see that lady in the front 
row of seats in the gallery, next the railed in- 
closure above the platform? The lady in the 
brown cloak, [ mean. I want you to tind out 
quietly where she lives. When you 
that, vou can come to my 
get the bill. And, 
self.” 

The boy nodded and langhed 
away. gone 
sistent Senator would have given a deal to call 
him back. He felt as if he lad done a mean 
and ungentlemanly thing, and he left the Capitol 
thoroughly out of himself. When 
he reached home he was amazed to find the page 
awaiting him, 

** Well?” he said, brusquely. 

‘Well, Sir, the ladies took a carriage, and I 
hang on behind. ‘They came along the Avenue, 
and turned up Thirteenth Street, and then into 


unconscious of the Senator's glances ; 


have dis- 
room and 
mind you, keep this to your- 


covel ed 


as he turned 


Hle was hardly before the incon- 


humor with 


this one, and they stopped at the next house but 
one to this.’ 

The boy paused, expecting the bill, but got 
nothing from the surprised Senator save the 


question, 

‘What's the name?” 

“’The name on the door’s Carver, Sir.” 

The next morning. at the breakfast table, the 
Senator plucked up his courage, and inquired of 
his landlady, under cover of a general conyer- 
sation, 

** Do you know the 
street 7” 

‘I know a little about them. 
wealthy and 
father i mia iden daug 
Washington every winter.” 

** Maiden daughter! 


family of Carvers on this 


I know they're 
and there's an invalid 
sliter, ‘They come to 


aristocratic, 
nd one 


I shouldn't say she was 
* said 


more than eighteen, the Senator, incau- 
tiously. 
** You shouldn't, Sir? She looks near thirty 
” 
to me, 


‘You've sure there are not two daughters ?” 
the questioner proceeded, waiving the point. 

‘Only one, Sir. 1 don't they see 
much company, the father is such an invalid, 
‘Lhey're very reserved people.” 

After the lady who had attracted 
distant worship appeared every day at the ¢ 
tol. Rain or shine, to be there. 
But so far from noticing the Senator, she never 
looked at him except when he was speaking. 
Her companion, appeared so much 
more interested as decidedly to embarrass the 
Senator. He was afraid he had been rude, 
and that the lady with Miss Carver was endeav- 
oring to check his forwardness by constant es- 
pionage. Ile was annoyed; but, after all, the 
real grievance was that his ideal Marguerite 
would not look at him. He could have borne 
annoyance philosophically if he could but have 
won a glance of interest trom her. 

“Oh, turn those eves upon me!” read the 
Senator from the back of a valentine that lay 
invitingly exposed in the window of a book- 
store. He was coming from the Capitol on a 
rainy afternoon when this met his eve, and he 
snid to himself with a half laugh, as he closed 
Its umbrella and entered the s 

*T wish she would!” 

**'There’s Senator ——— looking at valentines,” 
whispered a clerk in the back of th 
of his mates. 
Senator soon 


believe 


this 
‘api- 


this, 


she was sure 


however, 


” 


tore, 





e store to one 

And as the whisper spread, the 
found himselt the object of such 
general attention that he waited to make no pur- 
chase, but left the shop. 

However, he went into the next one, and there 
searched for a valentine that should be fit to of- 
fer Miss Carver. Such a valentine was hard to 
find. He read sentimental rhymes by the dozen, 
looked patiently at Cupids and flowers and mot- 
toes, and again finally found himself the centre 
of all eyes. 

**Confound it!” muttered the 
again rushed into the street. 
in the city knew me!” 

He went the length of the Avenue, growing 
more and more disgusted with every tresh col- 
lection of valentines he looked over, 
and more annoyed at the notice he himself at- 
tracted. 

**T want,” he said at last, pausing before the 
twelfth salesman, in a kind of despair—** I want 
a sensible valentine.” And the clerk respond- 
ed, with a covert grin at one of his associates, 

**’'That, Sir, is what we haven't got.” 

But by dint of perseverance the Senator at 
Jast found a very prettily illuminated flimsy af- 
fair, containing verses that commenced thus: 


Senator, as he 
“I wish nobody 


“Haste, messenger of love, and fly 
Unto the one who holds my heart,” ete. 
With this he went home, fee ‘ling extremely silly, 
but without at all wavering in his intention of 
sending the valentine, The day being the 13th 
of February, it was mailed that evening. But 
before sending, the audacious Senator had writ- 


ten within the wreath of pansies that ornament- | 


ed the last page, ** Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

He was a little nervous after it was sent, but, 
expecting no results from it, soon recovered his 
complacency. But two days after he found upon 
his desk in the Senate-chamber 2 tiny scent- 
ed note, almost lost among heavier documents. 
Upening this, he read, to his surprise and amuse- 
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and more | 
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Always in the same dress, with | ment, this quotation, written in a lady's hand: 


And who is my neighbor ?” 

There was no name signed, and nothing on 
the sheet but this. ‘The Senator was fairly puz- 
zled. 

** How on earth,” he asked himself, ‘‘ could 
she have found out that it was I who seut the 
valentine ?” 

The Senator was unsettled completely, and 
half pleased and half displeased by the reception 
of this note. She had made it possible fur him 
to write to her, and perhaps become acquainted 
with her, but he was conscious of a feeling of 
disappointment that she had done it. His ideal 
Marguerite, although he would not have ac- 
knowledged it, lost a little of her charm in his 
eyes. 

3ut of course he answered the note. ‘The mer- 
riest smile that his face had known that winter 
danced over it as he wrote his answer, in which 
he made another profane use of the Scriptures, 

** Have I been so long time with thee, and yet 
hast thou not known me ?” 

‘Lo this, as in duty bound, he signed his name. 
To say that he was curious about the answer 
would but faintly convey an idea of his state of 
mind. It came in due time, Another tiny scent- 
ed sheet, and upon it two words, 

** Manifest thyself.” 

The Senator read these words with an emotion 
of simple wonder, and raised his eyes slowly from 
the paper to a picture of Marguerite, the one of 
his many purchases that suited him best, which 
hung opposite on the wall. 

** This is the most singular thing. 
address and name are given in full. Of course 
it means that [may call, but how very—” 

‘The Senator lacked words to express himself, 
and, oddly enough, began to debate inwardly as 
to whether he should call at No. —— or not. 
A week ago he would have asked nothing bet- 
ter of fate than the chance of seeing and know- 
ing his Marguerite, but those two letters had 
disturbed his previously conceived impression of 
Marguerite. 

** Well, she must be an example of that charm- 
ing unconventionality of which we hear. ‘That 
she is charming no one can doubt,” he solilo- 
quized, and before his mind’s eye passed the 
classic outlines and grave, sweet eyes that had 
stolen his heart. 

Nine o'clock found him ringing at No. ——. 
He sent up his card, and as he entered the par- 
lors, glanced at his own reflection with a little 
thrill of satisfaction, feeling that he was a man 
no woman need be ashamed of. ‘The sound of 
a step in the hall startled him, and he stood 
waiting for the door to open with a decided pal- 
pitation of the heart. 

It did open, but instead of his Marguerite, ap- 
peared the lady who had always been with her 
at the Capitol—a lady of about thirty years, pass- 
ably good-looking, and elegantly dressed. ‘To 
her meaning and ingratiating smile the Senator, 
quite taken by surprise, responded not at all, but 
stood staring. And when the lady, in no wise 
abashed, advanced with outstretched hand, he 
had scarcely sense enough to bow over it, and to 
stammer, as his companion motioned him to a 
seat, 

* Excuse me, madam, but this— I—” 

The lady leaned back and laughed the silver- 
iest and most mocking laugh in the world. 

** J suppose we may consider ourselves intro- 
duced by the kindness of St. Valentine.” 

‘The Senator, not knowing how to answer oth- 


And the 


erwise, began, hastily, 

** Introduced? ‘Lhen I, or I would say you, 
are- 

* Miss Carver,” the lady responded, matter- 
of facily. 


‘The Senator was overwhelmed. His surprise 
was so evident and so uncomfortable that the 
lady's delicate eyebrows were elevated in inter- 
rogation, 

**[ have often seen you at the Capitol,” she 
said, ‘tas, of course, you remember,” she added, 
with a smile that was not retlected on the face 
opposite. 

‘The Senator stammered something or other 
which the lady evidently received as a compli- 
ment, for she smiled again as she continued : 

** And when I received your valentine, know- 
ing it was yours, I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to form the acquaintance of one whom I 
had so often admired at a distance.” 

‘Phe Senator ignored this chance for a second 
compliment, and said, eagerly, 

**Why, that is the very point. 
was mine, you say, 
how you knew.” 

It was the lady's turn to look blank. 

** Why,” she responded, in amazement, ‘‘ did 
you not know that you inclosed your card with 
the valentine ?” 

**Inclosed my card ? 
such a thing!” 

** You did it nevertheless. I did at first think 
it had been done inadvertently, for it was a torn 
card, and was written all over with the name 
* Marguerite.’ 

‘Ah, that explains it.” 

The Senator drew a deep breath of relief. His 
Marguerite was not, then, concerned in this busi- 
But who was she, then? In justice to 
Miss Carver, he felt he must make an explana- 
tion, but how it was to be m: ide was still a mys- 
tery to him as he commenced : 

“I perceive that it is I myself who have 
been to blame in this matter. It is a strange 
misapprehension, and I beg your pardon most 
sincerely for having unwittingly led you into a 
mistake.” 

The Senator paused and colored, 
spurred on by a sharp question. 

**A mistake? How is that? ? 
entine was addressed to me?’ 

** But I did not know, but I thought—at least 


that the 


You knew it 
Now I can not imagine 


I never dreamed of 


ness, 


but was 


Surely the val- 


{ I was tuld—t lady who W 


always came 1 
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i Cz ‘apitol with you, the lady with fair curls, 
vas Miss Carver. 

The true Miss Carver actually sank back in 
| her chair, her amazement at this speech was so 
| great, and there was a considerable pause before 
she found voice to ejaculate, 

“The lady who was with me?” 

“Ves. 
it?” 

‘** Well, it’s a little remarkable,” was the sar- 
castic answer, for Miss Carver had now recover- 
ed her coolness—‘‘a little remarkable, because 
the lady, that is, the person you call a lady, who 
was always with me was my maid.’ 

Her maid! Miss Carver might have been sat- 
isfied. Her mortified pride surely was sutticient- 
ly avenged in the effect those two words produced 
upon her hearer. A sudden pallor had replaced 
the flush on his cheek, and the power of speech 
seemed to have left him. 

**She is a German,” continued Miss Carver, 
maliciously, and the daughter of a man who keeps 
a lager-beer saloon in New York city. She is 
the eldest of twelve children, and as her father 
could not keep her, she found a situation to do 
kitchen-work. By-and-by she came to our fam- 
ily, and was second girl a while. 
her tor my maid, because, being perfectly uned- 
ucated and of a stolid temperament, she was not 
likely to be pert and gossipy.” 

Miss Carver paused. ‘lhe Senator had start- 
ed to his feet, and then had turned back unde- 
cidedly. 

‘Would you like to see her?’ she asked, 
mercilessly. ‘*She has a German cousin who 
comes here evenings, but perhaps he is not here 
to-night.” And she already had her hand on 
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Is there any thing remarkable about | 





I finally took | 


the bell-rope, when her guest exclaimed, in hor- | 


ror, 

‘*No, for Heaven’s sake, don’t ring! What 
could I say to her? I can't ask you to forgive 
me for the inconvenience I have caused you by 
being such—such a fool,” finished the Senator, 
with visions of beery German cousins still filling 
his imagination, ** but I am truly sorry. 
cuse me if I say good-night, as I—I have an 
engagement.” 

Miss Carver smiled, and accompanied her guest 
to the door with polite speeches. ‘The Senator 
rushed home like a lunatic, and in ten minutes 
had committed to the flames every pictured Mar- 


guerite in his possession, together with the two | 


dainty notes whose possession he owed to St. 
Valentine. 

Some years later a friend caught his arm one 
evening as he was promenading on Broadway, 
and proposed, jovially, 

**Come around with me and see Faust play- 
ed to-night. The Strakosch Italian troupe, you 
know. It’s sure to be fine.” 

‘* Excuse me,” was the reply. ‘‘ I’d be happy 
to oblige you, but I—I don’t care for the play.” 

** Fine prima donna; good realization of Mar- 
gherita. Better come.” 

‘The Senator winced and reiterated his excuses, 
adding, as before, 

** The fact is, you know, I really don’t like the 
play at all.” 





NOTES FROM A GERMAN BAND. 
By MARY CECIL HAY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘OLD MYDDLETON’S MONEY,” ETO, 


I.—WINTER. 


T was of no use. Karlschen came back to 
us with one half-penny only in his hat. We 
played again and again on our way down the 
short street; yet, as I said, it was of no use. 
Little Fritz, in despair, followed on his brother's 
footsteps into some of the shops, but without any 
result ; and for once his eyes lost their brightness. 
So we put up our instruments, and with a dogged 
contempt turned our backs upon the mean old 
town. 


Ex- | 





As the band ealls me Leader, I like to lead at | 


all times. I mean, I try to lead when the way 
lies long and cold or dark and wet before us, or 
when our spirits threaten to fail. So I made a 
cheerful start along the wide white road. Peter 
kept briskly up with me, his trombone tucked 
under his arm that he might beat together the 
great woolen gloves which had been knitted by 
that beautiful Marguerite who, as we all knew, 
Was waiting for kim in the V. aterland. Hopeful 
fellow! ‘There is hardly ever a time when Peter's 
spirits fail. He is always confident about to-mor- 
row, however gloomy things may look to-day. 
Behr was in an unusually gruff and ditticult 
humor—smoking without his pipe, as Peter said 
—so he fell behind, stooping under his cumber- 
some violoncello, 


and bullied the little brother | 


violinists, as if warmth and comfort could be de- | 


rived from the hot words, When any thing goes 


wrong with Behr, he always falls back upon bul- | 


Iving the boys, especially Fritz, whose bright 
temper seems a continual aggravation. Little 
Karl—keeping up a persistent trot—was sob- 
bing with the cold, his tears dropping doleful- 
ly into the scarf in which his chin was buried ; 
and Fritz, even while his teeth chattered, was 
trving to cheer him by the prospect of how warm 
we should all be ** presently.” 

On in front of us, and in silence, marched 
Heiner, one hand clasping his clarionet in its 
green bag, and the other his fat umbrella; for 
from these two friends of his Heiner is insepa- 
rable. He was more low-spirited than ever now, 
and he had been so low-spirited all day that ev- 
ery note he played had been lower a good deal 
than it was written. ‘*I know,” he observed, 
dismally, when I hinted at this. ‘‘That’s the 
worst of my clarionet; I never can depend upon 
it.” Besides this want of dependence on his own 
instrument, Heiner undergoes a wearing fear of 
any remnant of his food lodging in the reed after 
a meal, and also suffers almost constantly from a 
sie at which times he surreptitiously re- 


Te lip; 





| 


lapses into a silent rest, holding his instrument 
in his mouth with a beautiful correctness in the 
angle, and blowing out his cheeks so naturally 


| that if I chance to look it takes my breath more 


than my cornet does. 

I dropped behind presently, and walked beside 
Behr for the boys’ sakes. ‘There is a good deal 
of trouble sometimes in keeping the peace where 
Behr is concerned ; but still the comfort of our 
wandering life depends so much upon peace that 
no trouble is too great to make it worth my while 
to take it. ‘* I wouldn’t have your temper, Cel- 
lo, for all your height and magnificent propor- 
tions,” would be the occasional remark of the 
cheerful little trombonist, whose height is just 
five feet, and who weighs scarcely eight stone. 

We pushed on along the snowy road, bending 
our heads before the cutting wind, and trying all 
kinds of experiments to keep the life in our fin- 
gers and to keep away depressing thoughts. 
The short winter day would soon close in, and 
we had but a poor prospect of a night’s rest and 
refreshment. Times had been bad with us ever 
since the severe weather set in, and we had no 
money left of our store. ‘The few pence now in 
our possession would not pay even for beds to- 
night, and it began to look as if we were nct to 
earn any more. 

** How much have we got altogether, Leader ?” 
inquired Behr, making a dead pause before a lit- 
tle snow-roofed tavern on the road-side, the very 
sight of which was enough to aggravate our wea- 
riness and hunger. 

‘* Ninepence,” I answered, and my voice was 
heavy enough. 

‘* A very unusual state of affairs, as well as 
depressing,” put in Peter, promptly; ‘and be- 
ing so long since it hap pened before, we have 
every reason to fear that it will be years before 
it can happen again.” 

‘ Therefore,” said I, ‘‘let us go in and enjoy 
what we can attord, and leave the future to fate.” 

** We can at any rate warm our noses,” added 
Peter, whose mode of warming his nose was to 
take up a central position on the hearth with his 
back to the fire. 

**Qh, Leader,” whispered Karlschen, looking 
on into the warm kitchen with longing eyes and 
lips, ** I should so like some tea.” 

‘*Three pints of spiced threepenny.” That 
was the order Behr gave roughly as he passed 
in. ‘*'That’s best for all of us,” he added to me, 
in a tone that might have been meant to be a bit 
of an apology. 

I did not dissent, for I saw that circumstanees 
were very much against his recovering his good 
humor even with the aid of warm spiced ale. 

** Now, boys, get a good warm,” I said. I 
wished we could afford them tea—ay, and plen- 
ty of bread-and-butter with it too—but I knew 
that the ale would do them good, though they 
shouldn’t care for it. 

** Put thatdown. — It isn’t for babies like you.” 

Fritz was taking the tankard from Peter, after 
it had been round to the others, when Behr's 
words startled us. 

** Leave the child alone, Cello,” put in Peter, 
leaving the tankard with Fritz, and resuming his 
standing place upon the hearth. ‘* He has as 
good a right to it as we have. He plays as 
much and walks as far. Beer 1 believe to be as 
acceptable to youth as age.” 

“There's ‘little enough,” grumbled Behr, 
‘¢wirhout these infants making it less.’ 

“They deserve, at any rate, half as much as 
we have ourselves,” I said. 

** Then measure it out to them,” 
addressing me sulkily, 
sure they'll take more.” 

“You drink, Karlschen,” said Fritz, passing 
the cup to his little brother ; ** 1 don't care about 
any. 

**T don't stand that,” commented Peter, 
promptly ; ‘* nor do you, Leader, I'see. Clarry, 
what do you sav about it?” As you see, we had 
fallen into a habit of calling each other after our 
instruments. 

*“*T don’t mind. Settle it as you like,” re- 
turned Heiner, pathetically, as he stooped over 
the tire, most practically warming his nose, which 
was very red indeed. 

‘* Bah,” retorted Peter, 
ony rcing e—** bah, Clarry, 

a foe, else I'd be neither.’ 

Ww hile I was wondering what Peter considered 
Heiner to be, if not a friend or a tue or neither, 
Behr went up to the children. At the same 
moment the tankard fell with a crash to the 
floor, and the ale ran smoking along the boards, 
Whether Karlschen was frightened when he saw 
Behr coming to take it from him, or whether the 
child's hands were too cold to hold it, I don't 
know ; I only saw that the greater half of our 
warm beverage was flowing at our feet, and that 
there was no help for it now. 

‘+1 didn't do it,” cried Karlschen, catching in 
his breath, and looking up frightened into Behr’s 
wrathful face. °* Fritz, you tell that I didn't 
do it.” 

I really don’t think the lad knew this was a 
cowardly speech, because Fritz always had taken 
all blame trom his timid little brother, and al- 
ways would. 

‘Can he?” 
himself; so there!” 
on the head. 

“* Hold hard, Cello,” cried Peter. ‘‘ Even a 
box on the ear loses its point when given unde- 
served.” 

‘© T should box the other baby,” 
carelessly, 
my while.” 

“ss All the better, Karlschen, eh ?” the little 
trombonist said. still determined to take it good- 
humoredily, as he drew the tearful lad closer to 
the fire.  ‘* It's among the best of faults, and 
Why, bless me, I was small 





replied Behr, 
‘or you may be pretty 


with good-humored 
I would be a friend 


sneered Behr. ‘‘ Then he did it 
dealing Fritz a sharp blow 


rejoined Behr, 
** only he’s too small to make it worth 


” 


one you'll get over. 


too at your age! 
It was impvss 





omicality of 
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Peter’s consolation, considering his remarkably 
diminutive size. Fritz, with his cheek still 
smarting, smiled up into my laughing face. [ 
believe Behr was very sorry that even his grim 
muscles relaxed ; and Heiner’s lips (even though 
one was sore) broke into a smile. 

** And then, ye see,” concluded Peter, with 
unmoved gravity, ‘* I shot up all at once.” 

Of course we laughed out then; and [ declare 
it was almost merrily that we paid for the spilled 
ale and started once more on our walk. 

On we went again in our old order, except 
that I kept the boys beside me now. In the 
waning light between the day and the dark we 
were startled as we plodded on by a *‘ Hurrah!” 
from Peter, who, in advance, had made a dead 
stop before a large red mansion, light and warm 
and wealthy looking, the very place to give us 
hope. Heiner characteristically forbore to ex- 
hibit any excitement or anticipation ; but it was 
he himself who opened the lawn gate, and watch- 
ed us in one at atime, just as if to make sure of 
us; and I noticed that Behr, though he mut- 
tered that it wasn’t worth while going out of 
our way on a chance, was the first to enter. I 
tapped Fritz merrily on the head, telling him 
to play his best; and he—simply answering 
me by a bright smile—whispered to his little 
brother to ‘‘dry his eyes, for now it would be 
all right.” 

What a blaze of fire-light there was in many 
windows! It almost gave us warmth to look at 
its reflection on the pictured walls, though we 
were standing in the snow. 

We played tune after tune, only pausing a few 
seconds between; for there was a group of chil- 
dren’s faces at one window, and in one of the 
lower rooms there was a cluster of idle figures. 
Still no one appeared at the door, or answered 
little Karl's mute appeals with his hat. 

‘*One piece more only,” I said. 

“¢ “Spring, Spring,’ ” dictated Behr, who looks 
upon that as the favorite national air of England. 

I delayed a little, unconsciously laying my 
hand on the head of little Fritz—I suppose be- 
cause I was thinking how brave the child look- 
ed, and what a contrast his cold little face was 
to those glowing laughing ones at the window. 

Perhaps he thought from my gesture that I 
had addressed him too. ‘‘Let it be, please, 
Leader,” he whispered, ‘‘‘ Das Deutschen Va- 
terland.’” 

I turned hastily enough from the proposal. 
The beautiful air, with its thousand dear associ- 
ations, always made the homeless, fatherless lad 
cry, made even Peter silent, and put Behr ont 
of temper if he had not been out before. At 
such a time as this I knew it would unman us all; 
so I chose a simple English air in which there 
was a refrain to be sung, for I thought the clear 
sweet voice of little Fritz might move the listen- 
ers. Noresponse still,and then we sent Karlschen 
to the door, while we all stood waiting. Surely 
his pretty delicate face, pinched by cold and hun- 
ger, would win some pity. ‘The child was soon 
back. The servant who came to him had thrown 
out a penny, and then shut the door hurriedly 
against the wind. Behr muttered grutHy that 
**he had told us so,” but that intelligence did 
not make the disappointment very much less 
keen to any of us. Heiner, shaking the snow 
from his feet with lugubrious contempt, gave 
vent to a mild lamentation over the too-badness 
of things in general; but Peter, after bowing 
pleasantly to the lighted window, raised his trom- 
bone and struck into a gay little Trinklied, march- 
ing down the white lawn the while with airy de- 
fiance. 

**Come along, boys,” I called, holding out my 
hand, and hoping, | must own, that Fritz would 
take it, because he was my favorite; ‘‘ come 
along.” And at that moment Behr gave the 
gate a huge bang to express his feelings. 

As we went on and on, and the snow fell 
again, our spirits fell with it, and as the gloom- 
iness of the winter evening deepened, our gloom- 
iness deepened too; so that when at last we 
reached a solitary house lving back from the 
road, we hardly thought of stopping, for there 
wasn't a grain of hope among us. 

‘*We may as well try, I suppose. It is just 
one more chance,” I said, passing into the gar- 
den. But they all made a stubborn halt at the 
gate before they would follow me; all except 
Peter, who came on whistling ‘* Hope told a flat- 
tering tale.” 

The snow fell from the shrubs as we brushed 
past them, and when we stood to play we felt it 
over our boots. 

Through one of the lower windows of the 
house before us we saw a little girl sitting alone 
in the fire-light; and when we had only played one 
tune, the house door was opened, and the pret- 
ty child, lookiag as warm and bright as if it 
was midsummer-day, ran from the house straight 
up to Fritz, and put a sixpence into his hand, 
passing Karlschen’s, which was held out by force 
of habit to receive it. We all noticed this, a lit- 
tle surprised and a little amused too. She gave 
it with a smile straight into the lad’s face, then 
raced back daintily over the snow; and a few 
minutes afterward we saw her again sitting upon 
the rug alone in the fire-light. Hardly once did 
the wistful eyes of little Fritz wander from her 
as she sat there so still in the glow of warmth 
and light. 

When that tune was finished I intended to 
turn; but at that moment, in a sudden, unex- 
pected manner, Peter’s trombone broke into a 
quick version of the ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer.” 
and we all scrambled in as quickly as we could 
and as correctly as we might. Heiner, who no 
doubt felt he had been taken at a disadvantage, 
closed his lips in silence on his reed. With my 
cornet at my mouth, I turned to Peter for a so- 
lution of his haste. and then I saw it all ex- 
plained. At» little gate among the shrubs—so 
near that we could plainly see them even in the 
gloom—two persons stood quite still listening to 
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| and we only laughed to see the rapt faces of the 


| of travelers lost or robbed or murdered in the 
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us: a young girl on one side the path, her dress 
warm and bright against the snowy leaves, a 
bunch of glistening holly in her hand, and a pair 
of lustrous eyes fixed upon us. Beside her a 
gentleman stood against the little gate. gazing 
steadfastly into her face, with a look which made 
me feel pretty sure that just before this he had 
told her a certain story, and had been answered 
in words which floated back to him upon the 
music he heard, just as perhaps his story floated 
back to her. 

Presently, in our pause, they came forward 
together, and the gentleman—I fancied he didn't 
belong to the house, and she did—put two half- 
crowns into my hand. The young lady stood 
and spoke to us for a little bit about the cold 
and the music, then gave us a smile and a 
‘**Good-night,” and passed on; and the smile 
made her face just like the face of the little girl 
who had given her sixpence to Fritz. We were 
very badly off just then, so I don't say that the 
smile was worth as much to us as the five shil- 
lings, but I think it was received quite as grate- 
fully. 

** Another tune,” I whispered, as the two 
walked on to the house. 

‘* «Spring, gentle Spring, 
excitedly. 

At the same moment Fritz whispered, eager- 
ly, *** Das Deutschen Vaterlaud,’ please, Lead- 
er. P’raps they love it.” 

‘*Start on,” put in Peter, in a tone of unques- 
tionable authority. ‘* Du, du, liegst mir im 
Herzen.” And remembering the tender episode 
of Marguerite, we acknowledged Peter's right to 
dictate in this instance, 

‘*A pleasant change in our day’s experience,” 
observed Behr, as we put up our instruments ; 
and he closed the snowy gate quite gently. “I 
hope to see this house again some day.” 

Quite cheerfully now we hurried on to the first 
inn we found. ‘Two or three miles the walk 
must have been, but we thought nothing of it, 
choosing our supper as we went, and getting 
more and more extravagant and impossible in 
our notions, until we were pulled up at the third 
or fourth course of Peter's banquet. 

When, a few hours later on, I looked in upon 
the tired lads in their dot of a bed, I found Fritz 
still wide awake. 

‘“* ’m thinking of the little lady who ran ont 
to me in the snowy garden,” he said, looking up 
into my face with big bright eyes. 

** But you've seen many little ladies,” I an- 
swered, coolly, just to quiet him, ‘tand they 
needn't keep you awake. You'll see many more, 
too, just as pretty.” 

“*T saw her in the snow,” he whispered softly, 
‘Sand in the fire-light; and I was thinking I 
should like to see her just once again—in the 
sunshine. Just once again, Leader; do you 
think I shall?” 

**Of course you'll see her again, and in the 
sunshine too.” 

I said it just to soothe him, and didn't mind 
at all about its probability. 


” 


* cried Behr, quite 


II.—SUMMER. 

It was perfectly startling in its effect, that 
rose in Peter’s button-hole; not that it was dif- 
ferent in itself from other roses; the effect lay 
in its arrangement. It was entirely surrounded 
by full-grown and glossy leaves, each one of 
which was pinned back at its point to Peter's 
coat, so that the rose bloomed in the centre of a 
vivid radius which extended over the greater 
part of the little trombonist’s chest, and formed 
what he himself termed a striking decoration. 
But he was not the only one who boasted a 
flower in his coat; for, before we started, Fritz 
had begged two small white pinks, and, as proud- 
ly as if it meant a whole new suit, he had care- 
fully pinned one in his little brother's coat, and 
one in his own. 

** Karl doesn’t look a bit shabby now: does 





he, Leader?” he asked me. surveying him with 
a protecting admiration which was unspeakably 
touching in the child. 

Shabby! The word could not attach to any 
of us after the elaborate care we had expended 
in preparing for this expedition. Shabby! when 
Behr’s neck was rasped by the stitthess of his 
clean collar—rather fringed at the edges, but 
then the edges didn’t show much—and Heiner’s 
straight locks glistened so unctuously in the sun, 
and spruce little Peter, stepping warily in the 
dust, stopped every few minutes to flick his 
handkerchief over some part of his attire. 

We had an engagement, you see, and our walk 
must needs be a cheerful one, though it was long 
and sultry—a very grand engagement for us. 
We were to play all afternoon on the hill where 
the picnic was to be held, then go down to the 
house of the gentleman who gave the party, and 
play there during the supper and a dance. 

The nearest way to the hill had been pointed 
out to us. and we were very glad to leave the 
dusty road at last, and turn into the woods. 
What a relief this shadow was after the burning 
sun-rays! It was a wonderful wood. reminding 
us a little of the beauty and the awful solitude 
of our own forests. Karlschen was tired now, 
and lingered at my side; even Fritz, who scarce- 
ly ever owned to being tired, and who had been 
scampering in the bracken like a young deer, 
lagged presently, and walked sedately among us. 
As we went on we began to recall the wild, 
weird legends of our native forests. We did it | 
partly to shorten the way, and partly because 
such memories came easily to us in this scene, 


lads as they listened. Story after story we told 


forests, and of the gnomes and sprites and fairies 
which haunt them. 

Presently Heiner, who had evidently been ran- 
sacking his brain for the dolefulest thing he 
could remember, told us of a forest he knew, so 





yast aud silent and dim, and where the solitude 


was so solemn and so terrible, that those who | 
lost their way there at once committed suicide, 
unable to endure the awful loneliness and still- 
ness, and how in consequence of this their un- 
quiet and unhappy spirits haunted it always. 

“Committed suicide!” exelaimed Peter. 
“Mein Gott! that’s about the last thing J 
should do in such a ease.” 

“Tt was about the last thing they did too,” 

“The shortest way of getting out of the 
wood,” explained Heiner, coolly. ** And T can 
tell you I wouldn't be there after dark for a 
thousand thalers.” 

** Suicides!” echoed Fritz, raising his wonder- 
ing eves to Heiner. ‘* What are they ?” 

We were all fools enough to help Clarry in his 
dreary explanation, and then we laughed at the 
sudden scream little Karl gave when a pheasant | 
started unexpectedly from the covert before us. 

‘*Were you—frightened ?” asked Fritz, look- | 
ing with a smile into his little brother's face; | 
but I noticed that his own had whitened too, and | 
I was not sorry to leave the wood and begin the | 
ascent of the hill, though Behr’s breath grew | 
short with the weight of his ‘cello and his own | 
ponderous person. 

| 
| 


**May I carry it a bit, Behr?” asked Fritz, 
whose step was as light upon the hill-side as in 
the wood elow. 

I laughed at the notion, but Cello condescend- 
ed no reply. | 

It was not till we'd been some time in our 
places that we had time or opportunity to look 
about us among the gay party assembled on the 
hill. It is but seldom that in our wandering 
lives we meet again faces that we know or rec- 
ognize, but almost in that first minute I recog- | 
nized one of the faces here, the sweetest and the | 
prettiest of all—the face of that young lady who, 
on that bitter winter evening six months hefore, 
had stood in the snow to listen to us. When I 
saw and recognized her I looked round at once 
for the gentleman who had been with her on that 
night. It was a good while before I saw him at 
all, and then I noticed how far away from her he 
kept: and through all the time I watched him I 
could see that he never once glanced in her di- 
rection, while beside her hovered a short dark | 
gentleman, a good bit older, and as different | 
from him as cloud from sunshine. Of course I | 
didn’t see it all at once; I had the whole day to 
make my observations; but I did notice this— 
the short dark gentleman hardly left her at all. | 
hardly allowed her to talk to any one else, and | 
kept, in a way, sole possession of her. Yet I | 


never saw him look at rest in her presence. He 


was suspicious, I think, and fidgety. And she? 
Well, the eyes that had been that night so bright | 
and lustrous in the snow were sad and unsat- | 
isfied now in the brilliant sunshine. And the | 
other gentleman—the one to whom we owed 
that winter night’s rest and refreshment? He 
never came near her, never seemed even to 
glance at her. While the party dined, we played 
a little apart, and still it was the same; still the 
short dark gentleman kept close to her, waited 
upon her, talked to her, and langhed with her; 
and still that other kept aloof. Of course I 
could not understand it; still I worried over it 
more than I should have liked to tell. I fancied 
Peter fretted over it as I did, and once I fancied 
that even Heiner noticed it, his countenance be- 
ing lugubrious beyond the common ; but pres- 
ently he betrayed the cause of his dolor. 

**T shouldn't mind it all if I wasn’t so hun- 
gry.” he sighed. 

**Never mind, Clarry,” I remarked, wonder- 
ing what ‘‘it all” would stand for if the hunger 
were subtracted; ‘‘we shall have our dinner 
soon.” 

‘But then,” moaned poor Heiner. feebly, I 
sha’'n’t like to eat it. How could 1 depend upon 
my clarionet after 7” 

Having no idea what consolation to offer un- 
der those circumstances, I could but let the sub- 
je t drop. 

When the guests dispersed, one of the serv- 
ants guided us down the hill and through the 
wood to the house of the short dark gentleman 
who had given the picnic. Although we reached 
it from another quarter. I knew the honse again 
directly. It was the mansion which had looked 
so warm and light upon that winter night six 
mouths before, and from which we had been 
turned away. The short dark gentleman, then, 
was master here ! 

As we unpacked our instruments, T was star- 
tled by an angry German oath from Behr. On 
opening his bag he found his bow missing. We 
all helped him to search, but we knew the labor | 
wasted, as, of course, if no bow was in the bay | 
when the bag was unfastened, there couldn't 
have been one in when it was tied up. 

‘* Never mind, Cello,” remarked Peter, cheer- 
fully ; ‘‘ vou must conduct us.” 

**Could you borrow a bow?” T suggested, 
anxiously ; but Behr had followed the boys, who 
were looking for it outside. 

3y the time I had arranged the music we 
were summoned to our supper, and [ could not 
speak to any of the band till it was over. Then 
I said, seizing at once on Behr, ** Where's Fritz?” 

‘* (sone for my bow,” he returned, stolidly. 

** My Heavens, Cello! you've never sent the 
child back to the hill?” I exclaimed, flushing red 
in my anger. 

**Tf there hadn't been such a fuss made before 
he went, he'd have been back before now,” grum- 
bled Behr. 

‘* Leader, J was to go, and I was—frightened,” 
whispered Karlschen, looking terrified up into 
my face. | 

‘*T wish I’d known. Id rather have gone 
myself ten times over, or lost our engagement 
altogether.” I muttered, pacing the ground in 
hottest vexation. 

‘Don’t worry about it, Leader,” said Peter, 
‘The boy wont come to harm. He's a clever 
fearless little fellow; you needn't fear for him.” | 








** He'd no business to interfere when I threat- 
ened to send Karl,” put in Behr; ‘I dare say I 
shouldn’t have sent either then.” 

**What a pity it all is!” murmured Heiner, 
examining his reed with a sigh. ** There's that 
gloomy wood for the child to go through in the 
dark, and I don’t know when he can get back, 
and we shall be wretchedly off without him.” 

This was not exactly Peter’s way of looking 
at things, and did not do us any good at all. 

**Cello, can you play for Fritz?” I asked, in 
despair. ‘* Not having vour own bow, of course 
you've nothing else to do.” 

It was settled so, and we turned back together 
to the ball-room. I expect we all played our 
best, but I never saw any thing like Peter. He 
stood on my empty cornet-box, and performed 
with the energy of a whole band melted into one. 
Behr handled the little violin with a kind of sav- 
age contempt; but he made the toy speak well, 
and only now and then startled us with the ‘cello 
fingering. Warlschen, in mortal terror of his 
huge leader, made his notes truer and clearer 
than he had ever thought to do under the shield- 
ing wing of little Fritz; and Heiner never took 
any secret rests, except just before his cadenzas 
or a bar's solo which fell to him. 

‘Surely now,” I thought, looking down the 
room among the gav and showy figures, ‘* those 
two will dance together.” 

But no; every thing went on just the same. 
She danced with the short dark gentleman, and 
she danced with strangers, but never once with 
him. 

** Leader,” whispered Karlschen, just as T was 
forgetting for a minute my anxiety about little 
Fritz, ** shall I really have to go to—to the wood 
too 7” 

“Why 2?” 

** Because Fritz isn’t core yet, and Behr said 
if he wasn’t back in a twi.kling he'd send me 
after him; will he? Fritz ‘Il be so sorry! he 
didn’t want me to have to go. He promised to 
run all the way, not even to stop to get flowers. 
He won't be long.” 

I couldn’t answer for thinking of the child in 
the gloomy wood, which we had filled for him 
with weird and ghastly imagery. No fear of 
his stopping for flowers; better if there were. I 
knew he would race on, nervous and fiightened ; 
race on and on, too terrified even to glance be- 
hind him; race on and never stop, though the 
long day had been spent in hot and wearying 
toil. <All through the gay scene my thoughts 
would follow the lad in his lonely run. I re- 
called the weird and ghostly legends which had 
made him timid and nervous even among us all 
and in the vivid daylight, and [ wished with all 
my heart that we had not been such fools. I 
would have given every penny we should earn 
to-day if Behr had not sent my boy on this chase. 
I knew how thoroughly Fritz was afraid of Cel- 
lo’s roughness to little Narl, and I knew there 
was nothing the lad would not do to spare his 
brother a harsh word. I heard in faney, high 
above the notes we played, the clear childish 
voice singing to keep him company as he hurried 
along the dim path. I saw in fancy, clearer 
than the dancing crowd, the one tiny figure in 
the hush of the great solemn wood, the shadowy 
trees closing high above it, and a uameless hor- 
ror haunting the dim depths. 

At last, when I could bear it no longer, I went 
to look out into the night. It was not quite dark 
vet, but the thick gloom of the late twilight 
was almost more dismal than utter darkness. I 
walked restlessly about, longing for the sound of 
the returning quick little feet, until at last [ 
found myself in a shrubbery, through which a 
path went up to a door of the house ; and just then 
I was aware that the young lady I had watched 
so much to-day was standing in the path, and 
talking to the very 
not talked all day 

[ was in a most uncomfortable position. If 
I went back, the rustling would make them think 
they were watched. 





gentleman to whom she had 





Of course I could not go 
on into their path; so IT waited where I was, de- 
termining not to overhear a word if I could help 
it. But I couldn’t help it, and very serious and 
very angry words I overheard. very proud and 
hitter ones; while, though each voice was full 
of blame, it was also full of pain untold. 

‘Yes, it has been so, Piers,” the girl’s voice 
said: ** but you have humiliated me before ev- 
ery one to-day.” 

‘Other attentions awaited you,” rejoined the 
lower and angrier voice, ** and I believe now all 
his boasts of your—regard.” 

“You left me to his attentions,” she 
“What could I do?” 

“Only accept them graciously—as you did; 
graciously and gratefully, giving smile for smile.” 

** You never came near me,” she said, answer- 
ing his scornful words almost as scornfully, 

**When you could have called me to you, vou 
would not. aud it is too late,” he said. ‘** Per- 
haps it is better so for us both; at any rate, it 
is better for you, as you seem to know. This 
day has shown it all distinctly tome, Mary. He 
told the truth, and I can never think of you as I 
thought of you before. I will not let myself be 
tempted, and you shall be free to accept what- 
ever love is offered ye ” 

*“* Piers, how—” She faltered, a perfect agony 
‘**He told you falsehoods, and I 
But,” with a sudden pride in her tones, 
**do as you will.” 

** Yes,” he said, ‘‘ after to-night I shall trou- 
ble you no more; and it will be a lifetime, I hope, 
before I see this spot again. You know how 
you have wrecked me, and the thought will 
hardly be a solace to you even in this wealthy 
home when it is yours.” i 

Oh, the angry firmness of hjs voice! 

**One word more, Mary, before I go,” he add- 
ed, with an unsteadiness in his faltering tones. 
** Leave your little sister in the old home; 


leave 
her still with her grandfather, to the old pure 





said. 





in her voice 
am— 
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life you have shared. Don’t bring her here to 
be with these children of Ais. Though you may 
be a mother to them, they are his children, and 
so what can they be but cowards and traitors ?” 

With a strange still pride she only answered 
in these few words : 

**T see it is best we should part, Piers. 
now that it is the only thing we can do.” 

In another minute she was standing alone, her 
head clasped in her hand, as if to shut out the 
sound of his footsteps. 

I crept away without a sound; I could not 
before have believed myself able to do it so 
noiselessly ; but when I reached the door and 
paused to give one glance around, I saw my 
poor lad. There he was, racing along with the 
great ‘cello bow, his face raised, his breath quick 
and panting, just as I had pictured him running 
in the wood. Without a word, he went in with 
me, gave the bow to Behr, and took his own vi- 
olin and his place above Karlschen. Karl spoke 
to him eagerly and gladly; but he only smiled 
at his little brother, tuned his fiddle, and looked 
up at me for the cue. With my cornet in my 
hand, I stood gazing intently into the child's 
face. I could not bear to see it; I could not 
bear him to play with those tight white lips and 
the wide seared look in his eyes. 

Every now and then Karischen tried to win 
a word, but Fritz only answered with a smile. 
Still Karlschen would not be content, and pres- 
ently touched him pleadingly upon the arm. 

** Wait a little,” Fritz whispered ; ‘we'll talk 
presently. _I’m—I’m tired, I think, Karl. I 
want to play well, and I feel as if I couldn't, 
‘less I try hard. ‘Leader, am I wrong? Am I 
playing badly, that you look at me so?” 

**Sit down, my4ad,’"I whispered. 

** No, please; you said you wished us to play 
well to-day. Then I'll rest—after.” 

On we played: waltz, quadrille, galop, one 
after another, while the dancers glided past us, 
and the merry voices filled in all our pauses. 
But there was a 
great difference in 


I see 





him here; I will hold him safe and comfortable, 
poor little fellow. Now where are you going?” 

We told him we were trying to reach a tavern 
where we could rest and breakfast ; and then he 
paused and thought, looking the \vhile intently 
into my boy’s sleepy eyes. 

** Do you know,” he said then, ‘‘ that this child 
is not fit, without rest or stimulant, to go so far as 
the nearest inn ?” 

‘* It’s a great pity,” sighed Heiner; ‘‘ and even 
the blackberries aren’t ripe.” 

‘** But,” the gentleman said, after a pause, as 
if he had been unwilling to say it until he glanced 
again at the little face he held upon his shoulder, 
‘*T can direct you to a house where I can prom- 
ise that rest and refreshment will be given to a 
sick child. The master of the house has been 
a physician, and he will help you that you may 
soon have this little fellow walking and playing 
again in his place among you. I heard him play- 
ing well upon the hill to-day, but I neither saw 
nor heard him at night in the ball-room. How 
was it?” 

For the life of me I couldn’t look at him for 
thinking how kindly he spoke, when that ball had 
been such a misery for him, and for thinking of 
the two sad reasons there had been for Ais not 
having seen Fritz in his place. 

‘It was my fault,” said Behr, quite quietly. 
*“* But I hope he'll be all right again directly.” 

**T hope so. You have a load to carry too.” 

‘*Oh, mine feels no more to me,” said Behr, 
who, as well as having his ‘cello slung behind 
him, had Fritz’s violin in his hand, ‘‘ than this 
does to the child always.” 

Something in Behr’s voice struck us all. Pe- 
ter always had told us that there was a great 
deal of good in Behr, and now I saw his eyes 
fixed on him with admiration. 

**Cello,” he said, tapping him as near the 
shoulder as he could reach, ‘‘ you're a brick. 
Give me something to carry for you.” 

To my great surprise, Behr handed both the 





every thing to me; 
for not only was I 
80 anxious about 
Fritz, who persist- 
ently played on 
with us, but I wor- 
ried too over the 
absence of those 
two whom I had 
watched all day. 

“Put down 
your violin,” I 
whispered again 
and again to my 
boy. 

‘Am I playing 
so badly, Lead- 
er?” he asked, 
wistfully. 

“No; but I 
wish you not to 
play. You are 
tired, dear little 
lad.” 

**Rather—only 
rather. Oh, let 
me play on, do. 
Yeu always say 
you miss my fid- 
die. Let Karl 
rest. 
Oniy when the 
dawn was break- 
ing did the ballend 
and we were free 
to go, I feeling 
unaccountably de- 
pressed, though at 
the sametimethor- 
oughly ashamed 
at myself for doing 
po. The children 
walked together, 
talking earnestly, 
but the ready feet 
of little Fritz were not in advance as usual. 
When, after we had walked about a mile, I call- 
ed them up to me, I saw that Karischen was 
erying. : 

** Why does Fritz breathe like that ?” he asked 
me, for all explanation of his tears. 

My boy was panting dreadfully, the quick 
hard breath literally seeming to stagger through 
his white lips, and in a moment I took him up 
to carry him. I was the strongest in the band, 
though not the biggest, and could carry him 
easily, yet the benefit to him was almost coun- 
teracted by the effort he made to lighten his 
weight for me. We traveled on now slowly, 
Behr a good deal behind, muttering something 
about a great fuss, Peter walking beside me, 
and talking with merry encouragement to the 
child upon my back, and Heiner leading Karl- 
schen, in tears, and embracing his umbrella and 
clarionet as usual, while he looked as thorough- 
ly a martyr as if the child had just been billet- 
ed upon him for life, and he'd nothing to keep 
him on. 

So we were journeying on, in the gray of the 
early morning, when we met a gentleman on 
horseback, who locked pityingly —ay, down- 
right tenderly—at the drooping head upon my 
shoulder, and pleasantly answered our salute be- 
fore he passed on. I had recognized him for the 
gentleman who had in anger left the ball-room 
that morning, and I went on more heavy-heart- 
ed than before, remembering that he had said he 
was going away “‘ for a lifetime.” 

Suddenly the quick step of the horse turned 
behind us, and the rider drew him up at my 
side. 

“Let me take the boy from yon,” he said ; 
**T have a few minutes to spare. He is a heavy 
load for you, and my horse will not feel it. Put 











Was it all pity in her face as she stood by 
Fritz? A few words of promise and sympathy 
she uttered, laying the pillow comfortably on a 
wide low couch, but I could not hear the words, 
because I staid near the door. 

** Yes, I thought so,” the gentleman answer- 
ed, as he laid my boy down and then moved 
away; “I knew you would be kind to him, 
Mary.” 

‘* Piers,” she whispered, bending over Fritz, 
and even I could see how hard she tried to speak 
naturally, ‘‘ please stay—stay a little. I fear 
this looks like—” 

I could not hear the last word, but, instead of 
going, he walked up to the window, and stood 
there with his back to us. Very soon a gentle 
gray-haired old gentleman came in, and looked 
down upon the sleeping child. 

“Very sad, my dear,” he said, shaking his 
head in answer to Miss Mary’s pitying glance. 
‘Let his friends come in, that when his eyes 
open they may not light upon strangers only ; 
and let me have my surgery key, dear.” 

I sat down by the couch, on a chair which 
Miss Mary herself put for me, and I saw the 
cordial poured through my little lad’s white lips. 
Then the others came in, and stood or sat about, 
drearily watching the little figure on the sofa. 
Karlschen’s sobs were so piteous that Miss Capon 
brought him up to me and put him within my 
arms close to his little brother; and though I 
didn’t think of it at the time, I knew afterward 
that this was much kinder than if she had taken 
him away to quiet him. Then she went slowly 
to the window, but she only stood near to the si- 
lent figure there; she didn’t speak a word. I 
saw this plainly, as I sat soothing Karlschen, and 
waiting for my boy’s awaking. 

** You have, I dare say, never understood it,” 
the old physician said to us, with a great sympa- 
thy in his kind eyes, ‘*‘ but this little fellow has 
never been what we call constitutionally strong. 


? 





Probably that delicate-looking child could in re- 





“]T SEE HER IN 


instruments to little Peter; then, to my equally 
great surprise, he took up little Karl, and settled 


him in a safe though cramped position on his | 


back. 


‘se it is,” said our guide, drawing up his | 
horse at a road-side gate, his voice sounding dull | 
Just as much from the look | 


and heavy again. 
which came over his face as from my own mem- 
ory of it, I knew this was the house where he 
had helped us half a year ago, and I trembled 
like a baby in my longing for him to come in. 

‘* We dare not go,” I said; ‘‘ they would pun- 
ish our impertinence.” 

‘* They will treat the child kindly and wisely,” 
he said. ‘‘ Take him gently from me.” 

Oh, but surely it must have been an angel’s 

d which had closed the eyes of little Fritz in 


sleep just then, and left that wonderful stillness | 


on his face. 
I could not raise my hands to take him, for I 
trusted that the arms which held him could not 
let him go. Without a word to any of us, the 
gentleman let his horse walk slowly through the 
garden, and my heart beat thankfully. 
mounted, with Fritz still in his arms, and carried 
the child in. I forget where the others paused, 
but I know I was the only one who followed him 
at once into a bright room filled with sunshine 
and the scent of roses, and I know that no one 
was there except the girl who, not many hours 
before, had parted forever from him who came 
in to her now. 

‘*Excuse my walking in, Miss Capon,” he 
said, coldly, though he must have seen as plain- 
ly as I did that she had cried instead of slept. 


** This little boy, I fear, is very ill, and as all his | 


companions are strangers here, I undertook to 
guide them to where I knew he would be pitiful- 
ly treated. Is Dr. Capon down?” 


We all looked at him silently, and | 


He dis- | 


THE SUNSHINE.” 


ality bear twice as much fatigue and privation 
as he could; and— Has he had any shock late- 
ly, or any unusual amount of fatigue or fasting ? 
| I know there must be danger of these in your 
lives, of course, but there has been something 
unusual here.” 

I answered rapidly, intercepting a quick nerv- 
| ous effort of Behr’s, and I told the doctor that 
| our child had had a very wearing day and night. 
| Seeing Behr’s face, how could I mention again 

the fright or the fasting ? 

The old physician scrutinized my face intent- 

ly as I spoke, then turned again to the one upon 
the pillow. 

‘*It is a sad thing for you all,” he said. ‘‘T 

can not give you the slightest hope. Brothers, 
| are they ?” 
| Before any one of us had ventured to answer, 
| Fritz awoke—awoke with his little brother’s 


hand clasping his, and his little brother’s ques- | 
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| tioning eyes fixed lovingly and longingly upon | 


his face. 


|  **Had we better go away, Sir? Shall I take 








meant. Again the wide eyes wandered round 
and round the sunny room, and I knew what 
they sought. Presently they brightened sudden- 
ly. Through the low open window Fritz had 
caught sight of the little girl for whom he had 
been watching. - With her hands full of flowers, 
she came into the silent room, and looked up 
wistfully into her sister’s face. 

“Oh, Mary,” she sobbed, in a voice strangely 
moved and pained for so young a child, ‘‘ you 
are crying still; you are always crying now. 
Piers”—with a gentle, anxious touch—‘‘ do you 
make Mary cry ?” 

I saw the slow, long look he gave into Miss 
Mary’s down-bent face, but of course I didn’t hear 
what he whispered brokenly, as he looked across 
to where our boy lay dying in the sunshine, with 
the little white pink fading on his breast. 

** Leader,” he whispered to me, ‘‘ I see her in 

he sunshine, Tell her I remembered.” 

‘* Karlschen, Karl”—the little tight lips tried 
so hard to smile now, as the weak fingers moved 
restlessly upon his brother’s hand—‘‘ tell moth- 
er, when you go home, that I thought of her al- 
ways—always. Along the straight roads when 
it seemed so far, and it never seemed so far when 
I thought of her ; and when we stood and play- 
ed a long time, and it never seemed so long when 
I thought of her. Always before I went to sleep ; 
and always when I woke. I tried to think of 
her in—the wood, but I—couldn’t. I could only 
think of—I forget—Leader, are you there ?” 

**T’m here, my darling little fellow,” I whis- 
pered, kissing the groping little hands; kissing 
the eyes on which a shade of the old terror had 
fallen ; kissing the shaking parted lips. 

**Pon’t go. Tell mother, Karl, that—I tried 
to, but couldn't. If I could, I shouldn’t have been 
—frightened. I never was frightened when—I 
thought of mother, or of—our Father, which art 
in heaven.” 

“* But, Fritz, you'll come ; you'll come !” cried 
Karlschen, sobbing loudly. ‘‘ Mother said we 
should go home 
to her together, to 
Germany.” 

** Not—to Ger- 
many,” whisper- 


on 
1 | 


I iN ed Fritz, faintly. 

'¥ j 1 ‘*Peter, is the su 
“ag. 9190 ¢ er, is the sun 

‘Vee iN shining still 2” 

" his ip XS “ Yes, Fritz, the 


sun is warm and 
bright, dear lad.” 

“Not—fading?” 

But Peter could 
not answer any 
more. He moved 
far off, and hid his 
face against the 
wall. 

‘* Behr, I’m so 
glad I found—your 
bow that day; you 
—remember ?’ 

But Behr’s eyes 
were hidden too, 
and his broad chest 
was heaving vio- 
lently. 

“Tt was on the 
very top of the 
hill—I think. I 
couldn't see it at 
first, but I thought 
—it must be where 
we had been play- 
ing; so I—went 
all about, and— 
Was that the night 
in — the 


get. Behr, when 
Karl is tired—he’s 
little, and he’s 
often tired —you 
won’t send him 
back, or — beat 
him ?” 

“Never, never!” 

The answer was only mine. I whispered it to 
soothe him, because I saw that Behr could not 
utter a word. 

“*Thank you. And—Behr, when he cries— 
he's very little, you know, and—he often cries— 
will you help him, please ?” 

Was it the child’s own wonderful instinct, or 
was it a touch of Heaven’s own pity that made 
him say those words to Behr only, and give Behr 
that last beautiful childish smile ? 

The little feeble hands, groping along Karl- 
schen’s sleeve, grew suddenly still.” The last 
panting breath was drawn, and we knew that our 
bright little lad was one among the angels now. 


Dear me! Id no idea the page would look so 
blotted when I came to write of that day, because 
I feel quite happy and content about it now. 

I remember how those two, who had parted 
in anger, stood together in love and trust beside 
my boy. I see Behr (ay, though his face is 
saddened with a look he will not lose for years) 
always ready to help little Karl; carrying him 


them all away ?” asked Peter, his voice shaking | often when the way is long and hard, seating 


as he addressed the doctor, and looked across to | him nearest the fire when the nights are cold, 
and giving up to him many an indulgence in 


where Behr stood awkwardly hovering over the 
couch, looking—poor Behr! poor Belir !—as if 


he saw nothing in the room beyond this weary | 


child, who had been so swift to do his bidding 
but a few hours ago. 

‘*No need,” the doctor answered, with grave 
kindness. ‘‘ Their going can not save the little 

life ; their staying can not hurry the hurrying 
| death.” 

‘*TLeader”—the weary eyes upon the pillow, 
| roaming every where about the pleasant room, 
| had wandered now to my face—‘‘this is the 

room without the fire-light.” 

** Yes, dear lad ;” for I knew well what he 


which he used to delight. I see the child him- 
self brave and uncomplaining, as he never was 
when his unselfish little brother used to bear all 
his hardships for him. And when I think of all 
these things, I know that the mission of that 
lite life which faded in the sunshine is fulfilled. 

Blurred and blotted, I declare, down to the 
very bottom of the leaf! 

‘* That writing can’t go unless you write it 
over again,” says Peter, characteristically. 

But I think my hand will always shake a little, 





and the words grow dim before me, as I write 
about that day. So let this go. 
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A ROYAL LOVE-STORY. 


N the 26th of August, 1819, a boy was born 

at the Rosenau, the summer residence of 
Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, who was 
destined to play an important part in the world. 
He was furnished at christening with a long list 


of names, after the fashion of royalty—Francis | 


Charles Augustus Albert Emanuel—but in the 
household was known simply as Albert, and in 


later years as Prince Albert, the consort of the | 


Queen of England. 


The birth of a prince or | 
princess at one of the innumerable petty courts | 


that once divided Germany between them, before | 


the nation had become consolidated into an em- 
pire, was, as a rule, a matter of very little im- 
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portance to the great world outside ; and but for 
the influences that made him the husband of 





Queen Victoria, Prince Albert would in all | 


probability have been reckoned with the vast 


multitude of German royal personages who lived | 


undistinguished but blameless liyes, and whose 
record is found only in the pages of the A/ma- 
nach de Gotha, A different and happier fate 
awaited the amiable and large-hearted boy, whose 
story is so well told in Theodore Martin’s Life 
of the Prince Consort, the first volume of which 
has just been published by Smith, Elder, & Co., 
London. The work was undertaken by Mr. 
Martin in compliance with the express desire of 
the widowed Queen, who placed much very in- 
teresting material in his hands. His portraiture 
of the Prince is most attractive, and will enable 
the grumbling British public to understand bet- 
ter the prolonged sorrow of the Queen, which it 
has viewed almost with resentment. His was 
a rare and excellent nature, royal not only by 
the accident of birth, but by every moral and in- 
tellectual quality which men deem admirable. 
Americans have every reason to honor his mem- 
ory. It was his wise counsel, almost the closing 
act of his life, that averted war between this 
country and England when the TZrent affair 
roused national passion to fever heat, and when 
the Queen’s ministry were not unwilling to pre- 
cipitate hostilities. 

Albert was the second son of his parents. His 
only brother, Ernest, now Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, was born a little more than a year before. 
Both the young princes were distinguished by 
their precocity. The beauty, gentleness, and vi- 
vacity of Albert seem, however, to have made 
him the favorite. As a child his beauty was re- 
markable. In 1821 the Dowager Duchess of 
Coburg writes of him to the Duchess of Kent, 


PRINCE ALBERT IN 1840. 


the mother of Victoria: ‘‘ Little Alberinchen, 
with his large blue eyes and dimpled cheeks, is 
bewitching, forward, and quick as a weasel. He 
can already say every thing. Ernest is not near- 
ly as pretty, only his intelligent brown eyes are 
very fine; but he is tall, active, and very clever 
for his age.” And again, a few weeks later: 
‘*The little fellow is the pendant to the pretty 
cousin [the Princess Victoria], very handsome, 
but too slight for a boy; lively, very funny, all 
good nature, and full of mischief.” The por- 
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trait given at the head of this article, engraved 
from a contemporary painting by Dohl, is suffi- 
cient proof that the praise of his beauty was not 
the ordinary ion of a grandmother's 
fondness. Like his mother in person, and re- 
sembling her also in quickness, vivacity, and 
playfulness, Albert was her favorite child, and 
she made no secret of her preference. But this 
was not to last. The Duchess was not only 
beautiful, but exercised a great charm through 
her intelligence and kindness of heart. With a 
habit of viewing men and things in a droll and 
humorous way—characteristics in which the 
Prince strongly resembled her—she was a gen- 
eral favorite in society. But her wedded life, 
which commenced under the fairest auspices, 
proved unhappy. In 1824 a separation, follow- 
ed by a divorce in 1826, was arranged between 
the Duke and herself, but not before she had es- 
tablished a hold upon the affections of her chil- 
dren which, although they never saw her again, 
remained with them to the last. She died at St. 
Wendel, in Switzerland, in 1831, at the age of 
thirty-two, after a long and painful illness. ‘‘ The 
Prince,” writes the Queen, ‘‘ never forgot her, 
and spoke with much tenderness and sorrow of 
his poor mother, and was deeply affected jn 
reading, after his marriage, the accounts of her 
sad and painfal illness.” All that could be done 
to compensate the loss of a mother’s presence 
and care was done by the grandmother of the 
princes, who continued to watch over them with 
a twofold tenderness. ‘Their education was of 
the broad, general character best suited to their 
position, and included history, geography, math- 
emathics, philosophy, religion, Latin, and the 
modern European languages, relieved by the 
study of music and drawing, for both of which 
the Prince early showed a marked inclination. 
His father was an ardent sportsman, and the two 
brothers as they grew up took an eager interest 
in the sports of the field and forest, which in Ger- 
many are the prescriptive pastime of their class. 
Albert, though an excellent shot, enjoyed them, 
however, chiefly for the sake of exercise and for 
the pleasures of the scenery into which they car- 
ried him. 

The house of Coburg was intimately related 
by marriage with the royal family of England. 
In 1816 Prince Leopold, the youngest brother 
of Prince Albert's father, had married the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, then presumptive heiress to the 
English throne. After her untimely death the 
Duke of Kent married the youngest sister of the 
Duke of Coburg, and on the 24th of May, 1819, 
she presented him with a daughter, who was des- 
tined to become Queen of England. But long 
before it was known that she would ascend the 
throne the idea of her marriage with one of her 
Coburg cousins had taken such root in the family 
that Prince Albert’s nurse was in the habit of 
prattling to her infant charge, when he was onl 


| three years old, of his destined bride in Englan 


In 1836 there was no longer any doubt as to the 
suceession of the Princess Victoria to the throne, 
and already several aspirants for her hand were 


| in the field. King Leopold, her uncle and loved 


adviser in all matters, greatly desired her mar- 
riage to Prince Albert ; but he also desired that 


| the union should be one of affection, and not 


merely one of political expediency. He there- 
fore arranged with the Duchess of Kent that she 
should invite the Duke of Coburg and his sons 
to visit her at Kensington Palace, ‘The object 
of the visit was kept strictly secret from the Prin- 


| cess and the Prince, so as to leave them completely 
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at their ease. ‘The 
Prince’s grandmother 
had, it is true, often 
spoken to him years 
before of her earnest 
desires on this sub- 
ject; but he had no 
reason to think this 
was more than a fam- 
ily wish, and the 
Princess at least was 
left freely to the im- 
pulse of her own in- 
clination. Her uncle, 
King Leopold, saw 
that the impression 
was favorable, and 
made her aware of 
his wishes in the mat- 
ter. Her answer 
made it impossible to 
doubt how entirely 
those of the Princess 
were in accordance 
with his own. In 
June, 1836, soon after 
Prince Albert’s de- 
parture from En- 
gland, she wrote to 
the King: “I have 
only now to beg you, 
my dearest uncle, to 
take care of the health 
of one now so dear to 
me, and to take him 
under your special 
protection. I hope 
and trust that all will 
go on prosperously 
and well on a subject 
now of so much im- 
portance to me.” 
The Prince, however, was still kept in the 
dark; but his education was ditected with a 
view to the possibility of his marriage with the 
English Princess. He and his brother were sent 
to Brussels, where, under the care of Baron 
Wiechmann, a retired officer of the English Ger- 
man Legion, they remained for a period of twelve 
months, closely occupied with the study of his- 
tory, the modern languages, the higher mathe- 
matics, etc. From Brussels they went to Bonn, 
where they remained eighteen months. While 





they were still at that university the death of 
William IV., June 20, 1837, threw upon the 
Princess Victoria, then ouly eighteen years old, 
the grave responsibilities of Queen of England. 
Her accession to the throne revived the rumors, 
which had been for some time current, of a 
contemplated’ marriage with her cousin, and it 
was thought expedient by their uncle, with the 
view of withdrawing public attention for the time 
from the young princes, that they should spend 
the autumn of 1837 in making a tour through 
Switzerland and the north of Italy. 
September and October were accord- 
ingly spent in a thorougli explora- 
tion of Switzerland and the Italian 
lakes on foot—a mode of traveling 
of which Prince Albert was very 
fond. 

But the time had arrived when 
the question of the English marriage 
had to be settled. King Leopold 
desired that some decisive arrange- 
ment should be made for the year 
1839; but to this the Queen de- 
murtred, for reasons which her uncle 
considered conclusive. She was 
herself, she urged, too young, so 
also was the Prince, and, moreover, 
his mastery of the English language 
was still very imperfect. The Prince, 
on being made aware of what was 
proposed, and of the necessity of de- 
lay, very sensibly declared himself 
willing to submit, if he had only 
some certain assurance to go upon ; 
‘* But,” he said to King Leopold, ‘*‘if 
after waiting perhaps three years I 
should find that the Queen no longer 
desired the marriage, it would place 
me in a ridiculous position, and 
would, to a certain extent, ruin all 
my prospects for the future.” ‘This 
serious question was, however, soon 
settled in a way entirely satisfacto- 
ry to the Prince’s mind, and in the 
winter of 1838 he set out on a pro- 
tracted and interesting tour through 
Italy, returning to Coburg in the following May. 

Meanwhile political events in England, which 
it is needless to go into, made it desirable that 
the question of the Queen’s marriage should again 
be pressed. ‘Those who had her welfare most at 
heart were anxious to secure for her without 
longer delay a husband’s guidance and support. 
To effect this was, however, no simple matter. 
All that the Queen had heard of the Prince was 
most favorable. Her inclination toward him re- 
mained unchanged, and, to use her own words, 
** she never had an idea, if she married at all, of 
any one else.” _ Still she desired delay ; and the 
Prince went to England with his brother in Oc- 
tober, 1839, under the impression that she wish- 
ed the affair to be considered as broken off, and 
that for four years she could think of no mar- 


riage. Her reasons for delay were, however, des- 


tined to give way before the irresistible feeling 
inspired by the Prince when they again met. 
The three years which had passed since the 
princes were last in England had greatly im- 
proved their personal appearance. ‘Tall and 
manly as they both were, Prince Albert was 
eminently handsome. But there was also in his 
countenance a gentleness of expression and pe- 
culiar sweetness in his smile, with a look of deep 
thought and high intelligence in his clear blue 
eye and expansive forehead, that added a charm 
to the impression he 
produced in all who 
saw him, far beyond 
that derived from 
mere beauty or reg- 
ularity of features. 
The Queen was most 
favorably impressed. 
On the second day 
after their arrivai she 
wrote to her uncle: 
** Albert’s beauty is 
most striking, and he 
is most amiable and 
unaffected—in short, 
very fascinating.” 
The question was 
soon settled. ‘The 
Prince arrived at 
Windsor Castle on 
the 10th of October ; 
on the 14th the Queen 
informed Lord Mel- 
bourne of her de- 
cision. To Baron 
Stockmar, her uncle’s 
life-long friend and 
confidential counsel- 
or, to whom she had 
recently and strongly 
expressed her resolu- 
tion not to marry for 
some time, she wrote 
with a naive embar- 
rassment : 
“ Wixpsor Castie, 
15th October, 1839. 

“*T do feel so guilty, I 
know not how to begin 
my letter; but I think 
the news it contains 
will be sufficient to in- 
sure your forgiveness. 
Albert has completely 
won my heart, and all was settled between as this 
morning....I feel certain he will make me very happy. 
I wish I could say I felt as certain of my making him 
happy, but I shall do my best. Uncle pold must 
tell you all about the details, which I have not time to 
do... Albert is very much attached to you.” 

The next day Prince Albert wrote to give 
Baron Stockmar what he knew would be “ the 
most welcome news possible.” He added: 

“Victoria is so good and kind to me that I am often 
puzzled to believe that I should be the object of so 
much affection. I know the interest you take in my 














happiness, and therefore pour out my heart to you.... 
More or seriously I can not write; I am at this mo- 
ment too much bewildered to do so. 
“*Das Auge sicht den Himmel offen, 
Es schwelgt das Herz in Seligkeit.’” 
(Heaven opens on the ravished eye, 
The heart is all entranced in bliss.] 


While offering to the Prince his hearty con- 
gratulations on the happy event, Stockmar 
coupled them with earnest counsels as to the 
course which must be pursued in laying the 
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foundations of his future happiness, aad in fulfill- 
ing worthily the duties of his high position. ‘To 
this the Prince replied in a strain of lofty aspira- 
tion, and with a deep sense of the great part he 
was to play in his new career, which evinced true 
nobility of character, and promised well for the 
future. Neither the happiness of love—a happi- 
ness in his case made more intense by the singu- 
lar purity and unselfishness of his own nature, on 
which the devotion shown him seems to have 
come with a bewildering strangeness—nor the 
brilliancy of the position into which this love had 
raised him, blinded him for a moment to its stern- 
er features. ‘‘'Treu und fest” (True and firm) 
was the motto of his house, and he was prepared 
to grapple with difficulties and face opposition 
with a manly heart. ‘With the exception of 
my relations to the Queen,” he wrote to his step- 
mother, “my future position will have its dark 
side, and the sky will not always be blue and un- 
clouded. But life has its thorns in every posi- 
tion, and the consciousness of having used one’s 
powers and endeavors for an object so great as 
that of promoting the welfare of so many will 
surely be sufficient to support me.” 

The announcement of the betrothal caused 
great rejoicings in England and among the 
Prince’s own people. . But when the question 
of the annuity to be settled upon him on his 





QUEEN VICTORIA IN 1840. 


marriage came before Parliament there was a 
squabble which must have been very disagree- 
able to him and to the Queen. Her cabinet 
proposed £50,000 a year, the same that had 
been granted to Prince Leopold on his marriage 
with the Princess Charlotte ; but after an acri- 
monious debate this sum was reduced to £30,000. 
The Prince took it in a manly manner, merely 
remarking to Baron Stockmar that his only re- 
gret was to find that his ability to help artists 
and men of science, to which he had been look- 
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ing forward with delight, would be more restrict- 
ed than he had hoped. 

A thousand times more vexatious were the 
questions as to the rank and precedence he was 
to enjoy as the husband of the Queen. There 
is no provision in the English constitution for 
the title and precedence of the husband of a 
queen regnant, while the wife of a king has the 
highest rank and dignity, after her husband, as- 
signed her by law; and while it is no doubt al- 
ways in the power of a queen regnant to give 
her consort precedence at home over all her 
subjects by placing him next her gerson, her 
power stops there. The status is due to her per- 
sonal favor alone, and,.if acknowledged by other 
royal personages, it is so merely by courtesy. A 
bill was introduced in Parliament giving the 
Prince precedence for life next after the Queen 
in Parliament or elsewhere as her Majesty might 
think proper; but after much debate Parliament 
refused to give him any distinctive title, and left 
the question of precedence to the royal preroga- 
tive. It was not until 1857 that the title and 
dignity of Prince Consort were conferred upon 
him by royal letters patent. This omission gave 
rise to endless vexations, especially when the 
Queen and her husband were abroad. The po- 
sition accorded to him at foreign courts the Queen 
always had to acknowledge as a grace and favor 
bestowed upon herself by the sovereigns whom 
she visited. Several sovereigns positively refused 
to gratify her wishes in this respect, and the only 
one who was courteous enough to do so without 
an offensive show of doing a favor was the late 
Emperor of the French. Even in England an- 
noyances constantly arose from the want of Par- 
liamentary action on this question. The Prince's 
right to occupy the seat next the throne when 
Parliament was opened or prorogued was ques- 
tioned by the Duke of Sussex and others; but 
the Queen, supported by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, quietly ignored the interference. ‘‘ Let the 
Queen put the Prince where she likes,” he said. 
The great Duke had not much toleration for the 
traditions of court etiquette when they conflicted 
with the dictates of common-sense. ‘The late 
Lord Albemarle, when Master of the Horse, was 
very sensitive about his right in that capacity to 
sit in the sovereign’s carriage on state occasions. 
**The Queen,” said the Duke, when appealed to 
for his opinion, “‘ can make Lord Albemarle sit 
at the top of the coach, under the coach, behind 
the coach, or wherever else her Majesty pleases.” 

The marriage took place at the chapel of St. 
James's Palace on the 10th of February, 1840. 
It was very popular with the people, because it 
was not one of political convenience, but of pure 
affection, and thousands lined the roads from 
Buckingham Palace to Windsor Castle to see 
the Queen and her husband as they passed. The 
morning of the day had been wet, foggy, and 
dismal, but there was not wanting soon after the 
ceremony the happy omen of that sunshine which 
came afterward to be proverbially known as 
** Queen’s weather.” Whatever annoyances came 
to the Queen and her consort from that day to 
the hour of the Prince’s death came from the 
outside. Their home life was always happy. 
From the day of his betrothal to the Queen, 
Prince Albert held unwaveringly to the high 
course of life he had marked out for himself—a 
course that gained him the confidence and af- 
fection of the people and the name of ‘* Albert 
the Good.” 








ANS WERS ‘TO ‘CORRESPONDEN TS. 

Gray Hare.—Trim your cashmere sacque with bias 
folds of the cashmere and the crimped tape fringe 
which is now worn in mourning. 

J. B. T.—The most stylish models for black silk 
dresses are the Worth basque and full-trained trimmed 
skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 51, Vol. VIL, and the 
double-pointed basque with long tablier and pouf 
skirt, illustrated in Bazar No.1, Vol. VIII. Cut paper 
patterns of each suit cost 25 cents. 

Mary Franors.—It would be most stylish to pipe 
your little girl's gray empress cloth with brown, but 
crimeon or bine would enliven it more. Girls will wear 
sailor snits of cambric next summer. Put some black 
silk in the way of basque, or else sleeves and tablier, 
with the Japanese silk. 

L. M. T.—The Ugly Girl Papers are now published 
in book form, and will give you all the information 
you want about treating the hair. We do not recom- 
mend any depilatories. 

Apa.—Your India mull dress would look prettiest 
trimmed with flounces of the same, edged with Valen- 
ciennes, and enlivened by blue ribbon bows and pink 
roses. Have for your other dress the basque and lower 
skirt of lilac, with black sleeves and tablier. 

Jxer.—It is still a doubtful matter whether jet will be 
fashionably worn again. It will scarcely be the choice 
trimming of the season, as exclusive people soon 
weary of any thing that becomes popular, yet much 
of it will be worn by conservative ladies who already 
have it and believe in “‘ getting the good” of what they 
have. Apron over-skirts are too becoming to be aban- 
doned yet awhile. 

Mamir.—Vinaigrettes are still worn at the side. 
fringe is also in vogue, but is not as stylish as crimpe 
tape and tassel fringes, 

Mary.—The shoulder-straps of the apron you refer 
to are not crossed in the back, but are simply buttoned 
on the shoulders to keep them in place. 

Moruer.—We can furnish you cut paper patterns of 
a Gabrielle dress for a child three years old. 

Cc. ¥.—Your wife will find illustrations of an in- 
fant’s wardrobe in Bazar No, 35, Vol. IV. The pat- 
terns are not in a Supplement, but cut paper patterns 
are sent from this office; price 25 cents for the entire 
wardrobe, 

Ameuis.—Your black silk will make up very prettily ; 
but as you have not enough, you should use velvet or 
@ise plain silk for the basque and sash. Make with a 
cuirass basque and deep apron edged with fringe. 
Polonaises will not go so entirely out of fashion that 
you need change your cashmere next season. 

Seven Yeaxs’ Svnsonrser.—Get brown or dust gray 
cashmere or else plaid camel’s-hair for a basque and 
deep apron over-skirt to wear with your brown silk 
sleeves and skirt. Use the silk upper ekirt for making 
a shirred flounce on your lower skirt, and a bias fold 
or’ mere piping on the cashmere skirt and basque. 
The empress over-skirt is a pretty model for you. 








M. H.—Peari-colored silk is as bride-like as white, 
but you will not need a veil with it. The gloves of a 
bride should be white, The directions just given 
“Seven Years’ Subscriber” would answer for a travel- 
ing suit for you in April. 

Epna.—Long curls are very little worn at present. 
Roman sashes are still well worn. Silk neck-ties are 
preferred to bows of ribbon. Bustles are worn, but 
hoop-skirts are not. 

New Reapez.—We do not make purchases for our 
subscribers. 

A Fovr Years’ Svssorrper.—Get cashmere of the 
lightest color in your striped silk, and have a basque 
and over-skirt trimmed with piping of the darker 
shade. The sleeves and skirt should be of the silk. 
Chéné silks are very little used now, but yours is a 
dark, quiet color, and will not look out of place. Trim 
with solid-colored silk of the dark shade. 








Corrine bhi | the means of the newly in- 
vented Co = patterns may be transferred 
from the lement with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is Pon: ly useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Novelties in Laces. 
NEW DESIGNS IN 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, 
APRONS, TIES, SCARFS, 
aaa CAPS 


LINEN COLLARS aa CUFFS, &c., &c. 


H.W. SHAW, 
1105 Broadway, 3 doors from 5th Ave. Hotel. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


This letter A is a sample of the 
size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 
ible Ink (the initial of the surname 








Gculars free. J. F. MARSH & © 
corner Second and Dock Streetet 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Comfort, Elegance, Style. 


Holbrook & Ludlow’s 


SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES. 


The French Last and English Channel a 
The most Perfect ot Fitting and i Ele- 
made, 


THREE. PAIR 


colo 2-Button pel sn Gloves for $2 75. M 
color or size. see ont postpaid, on aie 0! 
$1 A-Jarge stock wd Lace Goods. 
io les sent free Ae lication 

YLOR’S BA AR, 358 8th Ave., N. ¥. 


GOSSAMER WATER. PROOFS 
AND GOSSAMER LEGGINS 
FOR LADIES, GENTLMEN, AND MISSES. 
Gossamer Hats & Caps for Gentlemen. 


Silver Medal and —— awarded us by MASS. 
MECHANICS’ FAI STON, and FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE FAIR, HILA., 1874. 

The Water-Proofs for Ladies are made in all the de- 










J.T 





sirable from the Gossamer rubber cloth, which 
has the following to recommend it for general adop- 
tion, viz. : _ are perfectly impervious to water; not 
affected by the heat or cold of the atmosphere ; so light 
that a garment pn es only 12 to 16 a never absorb 
ony water; will ro! 


be easily 


—_— 
are made a boot, fit the form as pestectiy 
as a kid — being t the only real Water-proof 
ever made for ladies’ use. The Gentlemen's ns 
are made large to draw on over the boot and 
The Gentlemen’s Gossamer Hat and oo weig! bat 
in a ae 


strated Circular, with Pricelist 
goods are for sale by first-class is and 
Rubber Hons s in the United States and Canadas. 
A. K. YOUNG & oeeans IWWe'G co., 
71 Sudbury St., Boston. 
N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 
are not sold at retail, we will, on receipt of price named, 
send by mail the follow ing, viz.: 1 56-inch ies’ Cape 
r $8 25; 1 pair Ladies’ oy en A ng 1 
t's Sack, any size ordered, for $10; 1 t’s Hat, $2; 
Gent's Cap, $1 25. 4-4 Gosssamer Cloth per yard, $1 25. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


for illustrated Price- List o 
tale Goods. CHAS. V. PECKILAM, 





a7 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart’s, New York. 


= COR <8 BEE: 





Of eve commen for Ladies 

Mrs. C.G, PAR: ow 151 East 44 

for circular containing reference oy 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cute. 


Srey Tig" 
rticulars (free). 








ek LOGUE, instructions and ten beautiful samples 
Decalcomania or Transfer Pictures sent 
roi 10 cents. 100 oS Pictures, Instructions and 








transferred to 
most beautiful 
Address J, L may fhe & CO,, 71 


paror ORTED Embroidered goods, pa) terns for 
ing and orating ane Bn — accessories, 
764 deg . VIGOUROUX, Importer. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L SHAW, 


Ne. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY, 
Se 


The only house in this city where all goods are 
positively retailed —_ hence prices. Satisfaction 
re yo oo in eve: gs returnable. All the 

atest 3 of Co ines ¢ po and in large variety, in- 
eluding the Catogan. 


PRICE-LIST. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 
pow | Hair Switches, solid, not — 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight... 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight. 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight. 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight 
SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 
LONG SINGLE CURLS, naturally curly. 
aang 22 in., $2 00; 24 in., $2 50; 26 in., $4 00. 
ttes, 5e., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
RI pa HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥.; 
UP STAIRS, 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per o 
Goods sent to all the Sta’ when poor free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


Starr & Mareas, 


No. 22 John St., up stairs. 


Sterling Silverware 


Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 
chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- 
terns under our own control, 




















=| EMRICHS), Seance 


EMBROIDERIES 


IN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT, 
worked on finest — close woven, all warranted 


Notwithstanding Pn siemens in the pat ome and 
American markets, our prices remain the sam: 


“Send for Samples, mailed free. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 
LADIES’ enapeee -"y- 
both machine and hand sewed, 


INFANTS’ WEAR, CORSETS, 
LADIES’ ye ig DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
Coy 


EHRICH & CO. 


bd 
287 & 289 Eighth Ave., near 24th St, 


Patent Gem Skirt-Supporter. 


Health and comfort secured 
Gem siire Supporser, 
m a er 
an article in cotthis sea- 
son, and cohomwnnnc | by expe 
tobe the most perfect 
ever inven 












uppor ter 
it can be 


the wearer. Every 
: Lady and Miss should wear one. 
Recommended by all who have used them. 
Sold by first-class Dealers. Price 50 cents. 

MINOR & GRANNISS, Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 


A BOOK FOR 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Lovers’ Dictionary: 
A POETICAL TREASURY 


LOVERS’ THOUGHTS, FANCIES, AD- 
DRESSES, AND DILEMMAS, 
Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References as 2 
Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to the Study 

of the Tender Science. Post 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


— 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 











Ga Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of $3 50. 


THE * INDISPENSABLE” 
SELF-FASTENING 


Dress Elevator. 


Instantly changing skirt from train to walk- 

‘ing, and walking to train. Ladies pronounce it 

splendid. Highest premium awarded by the 

American Institute, 1873 & 74. It is the cheap- 

est and best. Price 35c. to any address. Agents 
wanted. Send stamp. Address 

INDISPENSABLE, 89 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 














295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.Y. 


TWO MILLION 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


DOLLARS 


We be Setieted ip AON Out Sate ot Ba Fh 


Public 1 Library of } Ky., 
FEBRUARY 2), 27, 1875. 


Positively No Postponement. 


A DRAWING ON 27rn, OR 


[3" MONEY REFUNDED. 
POSITIVELY LAST CHANCE, 
POSITIVELY LAST CONCERT, 
Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, $5. 


—_—__.>—— 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


Death of Gov. Bramlette—Action of the 
Trustees—A Successor Appointed— 
No More Postponements—Drawing 
Certain February 27th. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Public 
Library of rmegrg @ Jan, 16, 1875, it was re- 
solved that C. M. B ges, Esq. * who under the 
late Hon. Tho. E. prenine was the real busi- 
ness manager of the gift concerts already given 
in aid of the Public Library of Kentucky, be and 
he is hereby authorized to take the place made 
vacant by the death of said Bramlette, in the 
management of the affairs of the fifth and last 
gift concert, and that the drawing announced 
for Feb. 27, 1875, shall positively and unequivoc- 
ally take place on that day without any further 
postponement or delay on any account whatever. 

R. T. DURRETT, Pres. 

Joun 8. Cam, Secretary. 

—_—_———_ 

Hereafter all communications relating to the 
Fifth Concert should be addressed to the under- 
signed, and I pledge myself that the drawing 
shall come off February 27th, or that every 
dollar paid for tickets shall be returned. 

C. M. BRIGGS, Agent and Manager, 

Room 4, Public Library Building, 





Louisville, Ky. 
Apply to THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Lovisvitxe, Ky. ay 


Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 609 Broapway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guavep ro Fir any Fiovrs, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol, VII. 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vi ad 8 P. 


est, an 
Pt A eee 
an 
NO SRT 














Te ~ 3 
HENRI NG 
NS iets bens ocihekseeiindscsttsconextee “18 
HENRI TROIS Pyne sy with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... “ 16 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
pe ere “ 3% 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. “. 2 


VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Poatillion Basque 


and Lets UE wit | Sor * 92 
BELTED B. th le Apron and Demi- 
pO SE ee errr “ 98 
GIRL'S eg apt with Apron Front Over-ekirt, 
and it for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “* 25 
PLAIN LONG APRON with f SCARF 
BACK, ar an -TRAINED SKIRT...... it | 
CUIRASS Basu ROUND eden ae 
DEMI-TRAINE Suet OTE TIM 83 
LADY'S GABRIELLE Sa “ 85 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-'TRAINED 
SKIRT with ae “ 41 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT.. “ 41 
UIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 43 
ENGLISH 


id Cli oy reat ye _— = @ 
-~ in mi-Train BERri as + scans 
= Le BREASTED W ALKING JACKET, 


Over-ski and Walking Skirt..... * 50 

.— ae aeint se 
ntec cd eece conccscusecetee ee 

a VIII. 

DOUBLE-POINTED B ASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................- gee | 
— _—— CLOAK, with Long Walk- an 
URL ENED HCULAN, With honed eee oa 

GIRLS WARDROBE, { French Sacque, with Di- 

onal Front, Round Over -skirt, Pleated 

Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 

Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to sh 
years old) woceccoecestesasscccecsoce sdsdedee 5 


The seule will eend either Pattern e mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. ; 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gems BIRD MEDICINE.—For birds of all kind 
while moulting and du . An excellen 


remedy for ues diseases. ts zing 
bird-dealers the 
GRAVEL PAPE COMPANY, Hudson 8t., N.Y. 








UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
D cos onl y= ee whe recommended by the medical pro- 
Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yo: 
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A.'T. Stewart & Co 


HAVE LARGELY REPLENISHED THEIR 
POPULAR STOCKS OF 


Silks, Dress Goods, &c. 


JUST RECEIVED, with the LATEST NOV- 
ELTIES SUITABLE for the EARLY SPRING 
TRADE, which are OFFERED AT PRICES MUCH 
LOWER than similar goods have been sold during 
the past ten years. 

FIVE CASES REAL INDIA CAMEL’S- 
HAIR SHAWLS, carefully selected; priceg 
commencing at $12 and $15 each, upward to 
$1500, fully FIFTY PER CENT. BELOW 
FORMER PRICES. 

LYONS FANCY SILKS, HANDSOME 
QUALITY, at 75c., 85c., and $1 per yard; good 
value for $1, $1 25, and $1 50. 

BLACK SILKS, HEAVY AND WIDE, ONLY 
$1 25 per yard. 

AN IMMENSE STOCK OF PLAIN COL- 
ORED SILKS, WIDE, NEW TINTS, at $1 25 
and $1 50 per yard upward. DECIDED BAR- 
GAINS, 

FULL LINES OF THE BETTER QUALI- 
TIES AND HIGHER GRADES AT PRO- 
PCRTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 


Dress Goods 


IN EVERY VARIETY, at 20c. per yard, now worth 
25c. by the packagee HIIGH ER GRADES at 
PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 

50 CASES CHOICE STYLES SPRING PAT- 
TERN CALICOES, GOOD QUALITY, only 8e. 
per yard, well worth 123¢c. 





ALL THE LEADING 


Styles and Noveities 


IN LAvIES’ & GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING 
GOODS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, &c. 





THEY HAVE ALSO OPENED ON THE FOURTH 
AVENUE AND TENTH STREET SECTION, A 


NEW DEPARTMENT, 


In which will be found an IMMENSE VARIETY OF 
FANCY AND USEFUL ARTICLES which 
they have DECIDED TO CLOSE OUT. 





THE ATTENTION of their customers, strangers, 
and residents of neighboring cities is respectfully in- 
vited, as a similar opportunity to procure DECIDED 
BARGAINS MAY NOT BE OFFERED AGAIN. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are now opening 
SPRING IMPORTATION 


oF 
4-4 Family and Shirting Linens, 
LINEN SHEETINGS, ALL WIDTHS. 
TABLE DAMASKS, BY THE YARD. 
DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS AND NAPKINS. 
HUCK AND DAMASK TOWELS. 
BATH TOWELING AND TOWELS. 
RUSSIA CRASH, &c., &c. Also, 
A full supply of every description of 


WHITE GOODS, &c., 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 








Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street, 


SPRING IMPORTATION 
EMBROIDERIES. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have just received an elegant assortment of 
WIDE AND NARROW HAMBURG EDGINGS, 
WITH INSERTINGS TO MATCH. 
NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS IN 
LOOM BANDS, ALL WIDTHS. 
12,000 PARIS EMBROIDERED 
CHEMISE BANDS, ON 
DOUBLE LINEN, 
Much below regular prices. Also, a Job Lot of 


FRENCH NEEDLE-WORK BANDS, 
AT HALF PRICE. 











Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street, 


IMPORTANT 


TO COUNTRY PURCHASERS. 


You Can Purchase 

Morning Wrappers in Tycoon and plain reps, collars, 
ba ry ockets trinimed with quilted satin, $4 

Black and Colored Cashmere Me quilted sat- 
in down entire front, $10, $13, $15, $18. 

Calico Wrappers, neat patterns, $1 25, $1 38, $1 63. 

CambricWrappers, choice styles, $1 15, $2, $2 25, $2 50. 

Calico Suits, neat patterns, $1 88, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75. 

Cambric Suita, neat —_ 25, $5, $6. 

Black Cashmere Suita, stylishly made, $23, $28. 

Black and Colored Cashmere Suits, silk trimmed, 
bes | ctytih $30, $83, $35, $38. 

lack Silk Suits, $45, $50, $55, $60. 


Directions for Self-Measurement, also our Il- 

lust: Catalogue and Price-List of Silks, 
Dress Goods, Ready-made Underwear, Laces, Em- 
broideries, &c., sent free on application to 


Richard Meares, 


Cor. 6th Ave. & 19th St., New York. 





’ 
’ 


W, 


The First and Main Object of Reading is to get Information. 


HOOKER'’S 
CHILDS BOOK OF NATURE. 


Part I. Plants, 60 cts.; Part II. Animals, 65 cts.; Part III. Air, Water, 
Light, Heat, &c.,65 cts. The Three Parts bound in one volume, $1 60. 











As @ READING - BOOK FOR SCHOOLS, as a class- book for beginners in ScrENCE, and as an 
aid in training children in HABITS OF OBSERVATION, this book is 


ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT A RIVAL. 





UNANIMOUS ADOPTION IN BOSTON. 

The Boston School Board, after a three years’ trial of it as a permitted book, at a meeting 
held February 11th, 1874, made it a required text-book in all the Grammar Schools, by the unan- 
imous adoption of the following order: 

Ordered, That Hooker’s “ Child’s Book of Nature” be introduced as a text-book in all the 
Grammar Schools. 


ADOPTED AS A READER IN NEW YORK CITY. 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EpucaTION, NEW YorK, Dec. 30, 1874. 
At a meeting of the Board of Education, held December 16th, 1874, Hooker’s “Child’s Book 
of Nature” was adopted for use as a Reader in the Public Schools of New York City. 
LAWRENCE D. KIERNAN, Clerk of the Board of Education. 


IT HAS ALSO BEEN ADOPTED AND IS NOW IN USE IN 
Cambridge, Mass. Bangor, Me. 
Lowell, Mass. Lewiston, Me. 
New Bedford, Mass. Augusta, Me. 
Newton, Mass. Manchester, N. H. 
Lynn, Mass. Port Huron, Mich. 
Taunton, Mass. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Orange, N. J. Norwich, Conn. 
Burlington, Iowa. Keokuk, Iowa. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From WiiutaM A. OWEN, Principal of Grammar School 37, New York City. 

I am using Hooker’s “Child’s Book of Nature” in the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades of my 
school as an extra Reader. One hour each day is occupied in reading and discussing the contents 
of this book, and the hour thus employed is always one of surpassing interest. As a number of 
our pupils leave our schools at the completion of the Fifth Grade, the use of this book gives them 
an amount of valuable information that they would not otherwise obtain, and at the same time 
Sorms a taste for healthy and instructive reading. 

From THOMAS TASH, Supt. of Public Schools, Lewiston, Me. 

It is equally popular with the School Board, parents, teachers, and children. 
ing its use every year. 

From W.S. PERRY, Supt. of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

We have never been able to secure as expressive and natural reading in any other book. 


From Rev. JOHN WoRCESTER, Chairman of School Committee of Newton, Mass. 


It is of great use in our lower Grammar classes, both as a reading-book and as a store of valu- 
able lessons. We should hardly know how to get on without it. 


And in many other 
places. 








We are extend- 


BURLINGTON, Iowa, Oct. 21, 1874. 
At a regular meeting of the School Board, Hooker’s “ Child’s Book of Nature” was adopted 
for use as a text-book in the city schools. A. C. HuTCHINSON, Secretary. 


From Gno. M. GAGE, City Supt. of Schools, St. Paul, Mir n. 
Hooker’s “ Child’s Book of Nature” is incomparably the best book in the field which it oc- 


cupies, and should be in use in all the schools of our State. A fair trial is all that is needed to 
prove its excellence. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to intro- 
duction sent on receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue of School.and College Text-Books mailed free to any teacher or school 
officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


CONSTANTINES DINE MAR 
DRO SOLD BY AorvecistsM AND. 


NURSERY 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. FOR ALL SEW- 
{ ING-MACHINES 
P can be obtained 
at about one-half 


One of either will be sent one year, POSTAGE 
Sa & Bi 
the usual rates by 























AID, to any Subscriber in the United 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexcy, and Harerr’s 


Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two fur $7 00: | ordering direct. pp 40 cents per doz.; Wheeler 
Postage free. & Wilson, 60 cents; Howe's, 50 cents; Grover & Ba- 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazuve, Werxty, or | ker, 50 cents; and others in proportion. Enclose the 


Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusonisrrs at $4 00 in one remittance; or, Siz 
Postage free. 


amount, and Needles will be returned by first mail. 
Address DEFIA. 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: 


NCE NEEDLE CO. 





The Volumes of the Macazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pavable to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne tx Hanrer’s Weexkty anpD 
arper’s Bazar. 
Ha ¢ Weekl.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
OMBINATION Pin-Cushion, Mirror, 


and Memorandum sent for Ten Centa. ~~ 
CHAS. PRENTICE, 269 Wyckoff St., brooklyn, N. Y. 
ene neon 


RENCH Paper and Block S 
Circulars and samples of 100 patterns 
BENTLEY & BRO., 7 Avenue, New York. 


xington St., 











658 Broadway, New York. 


THE Importance 
of the Elastic Truss, No. 
683 Broadway, New York 
City, in curing rupt 
shown by the patro: 
the Surgeon-Gene 
the more eminent of the 
—- of the country. 

sses sent by mail. Cir- 
culars free on application. 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR. 

A new monthly, the “WINDOW AND FLOWER 
GARDENER:” a neat folio of sixteen pages, devoted 
to the culture of flowers. (4 $1 15 per year, with a 
prasken of $1 worth of plants, at Catalogue rates. 

nt by mail postpaid. The paper contsine Catalogue 
and Price-List of Plants, Bulbs, and Seeds for 1875, 
with instruction how to make the “CaHa” bloom 
freely all winter. Address ELVERSON & WAKE- 
FL , Successors to Catiin & Everson, Hillside 
Green Houses, New Brighton, Beaver Co., Penn. 











INEN MARKERS, complete, only 50 cents. 
Can mark any name. Great reduction in prices 

until March 30. Send 50 cents and stamp to 
V. M. JONES, 45 8. Washington Square, N. Y. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
L & GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 














ENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
DOUREAT, 927 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


) & 

DR. LIVINGSTONE’'S LAST JOURNALS. The 
Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Af 
rica, from 1865 to his Death. Continued by a Nar- 
rative of his Last Moments and Snfferings, obtained 
from his Faithful Servants Chuma ap Basi. By 
Horace Water, F.R.GS, Rector of Twyweil, 
Northampton. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. = 


NORDHOFF'S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Noambers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuartes Norgpsorr, With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. m 


MYERS’S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and ——— with 
some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Hima- 
layas. By P. V. N..Myxrs, A.M. Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. z 


IV. 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, (Uniform with the “ Bazas Boox or 
Decorum” and “ Bazar Boox or Hzatru.”) 

Vv. 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the aes of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
Ismatt, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Samo: W. 
Baxxn, Pasua, M.A., F. cr F.R.G.S. With Maps, 
Portralta, and upward of Fifty full-page Illus- 
trations by Zwzoxer and Duxanp. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 


VI. 

GLADSTONE’S VATICAN DECREES. The Vat- 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: 
A Political Expostulation. the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gtapstong, M.P. To which are added: A His- 
tory of the Vatican Council; together with the Latin 
and English text of the Papal Syllabus and the Vat- 
ican Decrees. By the Rev. Paiste Souarr, D.D 
from his forthcoming “History of the Creeds of 
Christendom.” 8vo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

VIL 

THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; or, Hints for the Toi- 

let. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
VITi. 

CHARLES READE’'S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Cuartes Reapg, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “ Foul 
Play,” &c. With a Portrait. S8vo, Paper, 15 cents, 

Tx. 

WOLF’S WILD ANIMALS. The Life and Habits 
of Wild Animals. Illustrated from Designs by Jo- 
seru Wor. Engraved by J. W. and Epwarp 
Wuyrmper. With Descriptive Letter-Press by Dan- 
1£L Ginavup Ex.ior, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 4to, Cloth, $4 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OLD MYDDELTON'S MONEY. By Mazy Crom Har. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. —__ 


HAGARENE. By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FARJEON'S At the Sign of the Silver Flagon. vo, 
Paper, 40 cents. i 


Miss BRADDON'S Lost for Love. 


Illastrated. 8yo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


GIBBON’S In Honor Bound. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


AILEEN FERRERS. By | Susan Mortey. Svyo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. i. 

Mrs. EILOART’S The Love that Lived. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


FARJEON’S Jessie Trim. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE TREASURE HUNTERS. 


By Grornez Man- 
VILLE Fenn. 


8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


JACK’S SISTER; or, Trne to Her Trust. By Miss 
oRA Havers. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A SACK OF GOLD. By the Author of “Joseph the 
Jew.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FARJEON’S The King of No-Land. Illustrations. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. (Liprary Eprrrown.) 
Harper's Illustrated Library Edition of Wilkie Col- 
lins’s Novels. With Portrait on Steel by Halpin. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 
Antonina.—Armadale.—Basil.— Hide - and - Seek.— 

Man and Wife.—No Name.—Poor Miss Finch.—The 

Dead Secret.—The Moonstone.—The New Magdalen. 

—The Woman in White.—After Dark, and Other Sto- 

ries.—Queen of Hearts.—My Miscellanies. 


HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Elegant and 
Cheap. 8vo. With Original and Characteristic L- 
lustrations by American and British Artists. 

Oliver Twist. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00.— 
Martin Chuzzlewit. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.— 
The Old Curiosity Shop. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 25.—David Copperfield. 8vo, Pinon, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Dombey and Son. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Nicholas Nickleby. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Bleak House. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
—Pickwick Papers. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 5). 
—Little Dorrit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—A 
Tale of Two Cities. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
—Barnaby Rudge. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
The above vols. are now ready. Others in preparation, 


2 Harrrer & Brorurrs will send either of the above 
toorka by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ta Harren’s Cararoove mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
a week and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 


Franxkiin Square, N. Y. 
$60590 
° M. Linineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 


h4/) © 9K PER DAY. One Agent writes, “Have 
10 & 25 sold $138 of your Chromos in 5 days.” 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 


‘erms free. . 17 
490 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


i 
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i deaiak 4 Ta ns they wudent slip, but on i 

FACETIZ. BT a LL is hapent yenebecaonans 

Wuew is a cook like a ! | hi | / i] Y neck ina minnit, you got 
Catholic official ?— When to a polly gise, ; 

she is a fat fryer. its ol Ikano a bout 

pores aPipodyie E pomes to 

JOHNNY ON SKATES. man Ime gude 


Billy may say wot he 
likes a bout its nice to drop 
a piece of ice down Mary, 
thats the house mades, 
back wen she aint a lookin, 
but Ime a goin in for warm 
whether agin, thats how 
it is! I like sno bollin 
wel enuf wen it is plade 
fair and dont hit me on the 
nose, wack, and I like to 
see slays run over a dog 
and make him yel, and say 
hooray, and I wude like 
skatin if I cude stand up 
on em, and make like a 8, 
and not set down til I got 
done, but give me a worm 
day with a overcote and 
mufflers! There was a 

oung lady wich was a 
nm tot to skate by her 
young man, and he said wy 
dont you keep your feets 
clocer to gather, I never 
sec sech a letter A. That 
girl she was furius like 
any thing, and she setdown 
to take of her skates, and 
he wonted to help, but she 
wudent let him tuch her, 
and wen she was gon he 
said to his self I have been 
a studdyin the picture afla- 
bet, and I got as far as let- 
ter B. And that feller he 
never got no further, but 
Ican say em ol back wards. 

Did you ever here a bout 
that feller wich was askatn 
were they was lots of fokes 
a skatn too, and his heels 
flue up, and he set down 
offel hard? Then he thot 
he wude sho he diddent 
care 80 he set stil and lit 
his pipe and tride to be 
funny fike he had set down 
a purpus, but wen his pipe 
was out he cuddent git up, 
cos he was frose fas. He tukeof his skats, but no use, 
he cudent git his feets under him, and ol the girls was 
a round him, a gigglin, and his wife, wich was a big 
woman, she come up ine him, and she said wot a 
shame, and she tuke him by the coller and puld as hard 
as ever she cude pul, but the fellers braces they broke, 
and he was dron out of his trowsers, so much for try- 
in to sho of! That feller he was one of them edditers 
wich has been a steelin my stories and a printin em 
like they had rote em their own selfs, but I dont think 
= wil thin. 

here aint no country like this for ska’ the first 
thing a boy bys is a skate, and wen he gits bigger and 
has more money he bys a other one, and girls too. And 
wen the first frost comes every boddy takes their skates 
and goes and stands a round a pond ; a waitin for the 
ice so they can go on it and git drownded, but its ony 
very ole men like Gaffer Peters wich has ever lern to 
skate wel enuf to drownd theirsefs fle. Uncle 
Ned he says skatin is our nationle pastime cos we pass- 
es ol our time a wition we cude git a chance to. He 
says once they was a ole man, and he was a cryin like 
his hart was broke, and the dockter come and said wot 
was the mattor, take a pil. But the ole man he said 


DP bot a pair, and Ive kep em, but no Pee ue ey and 


and come down plump, and pusht his fingers up thru 

r, wich made it stan out, and said ha, ha, and 
g Then the dockter he backt of, and 
shaked his hed, and said take a black draf. 

A man wich had all ways live were it is worm wheth- 
er, he come North to see a frend, and his frend shode 
him a pair of skates, and he ast, the man did, wot 
they wos for, and wen he was tole they was for the 
feets, in the winter, he said he shnde think they wude 
be cold, Then his frend said not if you went real fas, 
and the man said how cude any boddy walek fas with 
them sharp things on their feets, he wude like to no, 
and wen he was tole it was easy on ice he said this is 
a carryin a joke a little to far, do you think I’me a 
fool, you mite walek a little with em in gravvie, were 


1875.—No use, Curip! 
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“LOVE, THEY SAY, IS GROWING OLD.” 
“Growing old! Stuff and nonsense! Never felt better in my life !” 


Resta 





] 





can tel you. 


the natifs, but I cant im 
mention it. And then 


— I got to live for ?” 


Mamma. “ You, child! 


~ 


Sahay, fo 


you, but no nose on him 
cos it wudent stick. That 


wen 
leaves it to home, cos it 
wude git: coleand pain him, 
fg Fed a 

0 ohnn: ani 
fetches it. Th 


% 

iam! Thats = bbutclwies. 
mins can say wen they is 
flored. My mother is offle 
nice wen you come to no 
her, but Mary the house 
made has got a lame toe, 

Las nite wen Uncle Ned 
come home it was dark, 
and I was hid under a bush 
to see if he wude be a frade 
of the sno man, wich he 
hadden saw, for it was rite 
by the wok were he wude 
have to par, and wen he 
come in the gate he was a 
wiselin some thing from 
Don Jo Vanny, but wen he 
see the sno man he stude 
stil and forgot wot was the 
tune. Then he Inked along 
wile, and then he went up 
cloce and said bless my 
sole, I thot it was a sno 
man, but its a gost, some 
body has tuke the sno man 
a way, and this offle thing 
is a standin right in the 
same place, its jes like the 
one I see in Injy once wich 
et little boys, wot fritefle 
eyes! Then Uncle Ned he 
tarnd and woked out agin 
thru the gate, he was so 
scared, and I was lef all a 


like the same, and I thot it 


moved, and I hollered like every thing, cos I was friten 
most to deth, and ol the fokes come out of the house 
to see wot wasup. Wen we was ol in dores, and Uncle 
Ned too, he begun to laf at me, but wen I tole em how 
he had run a way his own self he shet up mity quick I 


And now Ile tel you a litle story. One day wen Mis- 
ter Gipple was to our house, wich has travied in Affri- 
ca, he was a tellin me a bout the ostriches, and how 
offle big they was. My mother she come in the room, 
and she thot he said oysters, so she said was they as 
delicate flavour as the natifs, meanin the natif oysters. 
Then Mr. Gipple he got red in the face, like a beet 
root, and he said I am astonish, Madem at your ques- 
tion, I have often et ostriches in Affrica, and its true 
I was once compel by hunger to eat two or three of 
in who tole you, nor wy you 
ter Gipple tuke his hat and 
went away, offle angry, but my mother she said let him 
go if he et niggers, the notty notty man ! 

SS ood 


ACUTE CHINAMANIA. 
May. “Mamma! mamma! don’t go on like this, 


‘ad 
ae (who has smashed a favorite pot). “ What 


ay. “‘ Haven’t he got me, mamma ?” 


Yow’re not unique. There 


are six of you—a complete set.” 
oO 


—_——»—- 
Tue west THING TO PAY AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
New Year—Compliments. 


it is always best to choose your opportunity. As 


——_——~——— 
If you are thinking of offering your hand to a lady. 
a time as any is when she is getting out of an omalben. 


————————— 
Tue very EARLIEstT Nature-rrintine Process— 
Printing ° 


The earth is a tender and kind mother to the hus- 
bandman; and yet at one season he always harrows 


her bosom, and at another plucks her ears. 


————_>— 
When the enterprising butcher's assistant “ set up 








“No, THAT WON’T DO; AIN'T ENOUGH Heart IN IT!” 


on his own hook,” did he find it a comfortable seat ? 














